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E first object of the Western envoys in their 
s wih Mr. Molotov was to convince the 
sians that the United States and Britain are 
bus in their refusal to accept any solution of 
facet of the German problem which is 
xed by coercion. In the particular issue of 
in the Western Powers, thanks to the bullock- 
ied diplomacy of their military commanders 
the failure of the State Department and 
ign Office to foresee Russian reactions to 
pleral steps taken in Frankfurt, have placed 
selves in a position which is neither logically 
militarily tenable. There has consequently 
areal danger that the Russians, knowing 
stength in this particular matter, might 
play their hand—forgetting that, if men or 
ms make up their mind that at some point 
are determined to make a stand, they may 
ndifferent to the merits of the particular case 
choose to defend. 

¢ Moscow conversations will be intermin- 
, however, if it is expected that all points in 
ute must be settled before the Four Power 
ference begins. What can reasonably be 
hired is some assurance that the Conference 
ld not again break down on the very points 
led to rupture at the ill-fated Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London last November. 

t that Conference the Russian terms for a 
tal settlement were that there should be 
-Power control of the Ruhr; that Germany 
d be required to pay immense reparations 
current production; that there should be 
mocratic ” elections for a Central Government 
berlin, and that subsequently there should be 
netal withdrawal of Occupation Forces. In 
ng these proposals the Russians were 
ated undoubtedly by their desire to prevent 
resources —and particularly the military 
tial—of Bizonia being used exclusively to 
then a Western Bloc. Mr. Marshall 
d not fail to perceive that, if the Russians 
‘ag CDlimited powers of interference by veto in 
oscil Ruhr, and if West German production 
seeosively pump-primed with dollars’ and 
ling at the Western end) were drained away 


. I ° s . . 
“FE ssia in astronomical reparation payments, 


the main pillar of his Plan would fall: economi- 
cally and militarily the weakened Western Bloc 
would be a liability rather than an asset. There 
was, too, from the Anglo-American standpoint, 
the consideration that in a Germany no longer 
occupied, but with Russian troops much closer at 
hand than those of the Western Powers, a Central 
German Government in Berlin might be captured 
by a Russian-made Communist majority. Hence 
the breakdown of the Conference, and the 
unilateral actions and reactions which followed. 

Another Four Power Conference which merely 
re-staged this fundamental deadlock would be 
futile. Yet we are convinced that, if a provisional 
arrangement can be reached in Berlin—and there 
is ample scope here for a face-saving bargain over 
currencies and communications—the idea of a 
Conference should by no mzans be abandoned. If 
it is to get anywhere, it must clearly begin de novo 
and on the basis of certain definite assumptions. 
First, so long as relations between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. are such as to compel the 
Gencral Staffs in Washington and Moscow to 
think in terms of a possible war within the next few 
years, there can be no question of a unified Reich; 
a reunited Germany would be too dangerously 
powerful a pawn in the game of power politics. 
Secondly, though the temporary partition of 
Germany is consequently inevitable, the imme- 
diate aim of diplomacy should be to prevent par- 
tition leading to the competitive building-up of 
Western and Eastern German resources, with the 
progressive risk that the upshot would be a civil 
war within the Reich into which the whole world 
would be drawn. 

This means that every effort should be made 
to find means of modifying the rigidity of a par- 
tition. It may be impossible now to reconstitute 
completely quadripartite control of Germany; 
and, if the Western Powers intend (as apparently 
they do) to go forward with their plan for a capital 
in Frankfurt, they must recognise that they can 
offer no logical objection to the existence, under 
virtually exclusive Russian influence, of an 
Eastern capital in Berlin. Economically, how- 
ever, the two halves of a divided Germany must 
continue to be largely inter-dependent. And, 


CHANCE OF A BREATHING SPACE? 


for planning purposes, there is an obvious case for 
Russian participation in the control of the Ruhr, 
just as there is an equally strong case for partici- 
pation by the Western Powers in the development 
of industrial Saxony. It would, of course, be 
intolerable if the Soviet Union were to claim the 
right to sabotage by veto any industrial rehabilita- 
tion of Western Germany on the ground that it 
would be a menace to her security; and decisions 
in the Ruhr Control would have to be by the 
majority vote already accepted by the three 
Western Powers. But the presence of Russian 
and French representatives in the Control would 
surely be sufficient to ensure that none of the 
resources of the Ruhr were employed in the 
manufacture of material for military use; and the 
Russians cannot ignore the fact that all the 
satellite members of the Eastern Bloc are keenly 
aware of the difficulties put in the way of, their 
own reconstruction plans by their inability to 
obtain at present adequate supplies of German 
steel and machinery. 

It is unrealistic to suppose that—except as part of 
a wider settlement which may be possible later— 
any final agreement on the whole problem of Ger- 
many can be reached this autumn by the Four 
Powers. But if an “agreement to disagree,” based 
on the provisional partitioning of the Reich, could 
be softened by even a limited co-operation in 
economic planning, a genuine breathing space 
might be secured. That would in itself be no 
mean gain. 


General Clay and the State Department 


The diplomatic black-out appears to be con- 
cealing more than a tussle between East and 
West; judging from American comment there has 
been a considerable change of front by the 
American policy-makers, and even some change 
in the balance of power amongst those policy- 
makers. Mr. Marshall’s great prestige and con- 
sequent power to influence the American Cabinet 
have been diminished by the obvious fact that the 
President has ignored his advice on the Pales- 
tinian issue, and by the general belief that there 
will be a new Secretary of State within six 
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months. As a result, the power of policy-making 
has seeped away from the centre to the extremists, 
and in particular has been concentrated in the 
hands of General Clay, who was the chief U.S. 
representative in Berlin when American world 
policy was being demonstrated. In the period of 
“ open diplomacy,” which recently ended, General 
Clay made it known that he favoured pushing 
convoys through the Russian blockade by force 
if necessary. Suddenly the State Department and 
the White House recognised this would mean war, 
and realised that America was neither physically 
nor morally prepared for war. As a result, 
Genera! Clay was hurriedly recalled and informed 
that he must stop being bellicose: failing Four 
Power agreement, the Berlin issue must be taken 
the long diplomatic route through the Security 
€ouncil to the General Assembly. However, 
it was still General Clay who went back to 
Berlin (though chastened and temporarily gagged) 
and he is still capable of exerting tremendous 
influence on American policy through his reports, 
which go not to Mr. Marshall and the State 
Department, but to Mr. Forrestal and the Defence 
Department. Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Sumner 
Welles in the columns of the Herald-Tribune are 
publicly demanding his recall or at least his 
obvious and public subordination to State 
Department control. It is possible that General 
Clay would prefer to resign and accuse his 
opponents of appeasement. 


Nationalism and the Cominferm 


In the Danube Conference at Belgrade, Mr. 
Bebler, the Yugoslav Deputy Foreign Minister, 
has taken the lead in supporting Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
draft charter for a revised Danubian Commission 
and in rejecting vigorously American and British 
claims to participate in the control of navigation 
on the river. It has seemed as though the Yugo- 
slav Government desired to stress its political 
solidariy with the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, there are no signs that what might be 
termed the psychological breach between the 
Yugoslav leaders and the Kremlin is being 
healed. In a despatch from Belgrade, which we 
print on a later page, Miss Doreen Warriner, 
an objective observer with close knowledge of 
Yugoslavia, reaches the conclusion that there 
was real substance in the criticisms levelled by 
the members of the Cominform against certain 
aspects of Yugoslav planning, both economic and 
political. But her report, which confirms views 
already expressed in our columns, by no means 
disposes of the suspicion that the dominant 
Soviet element in the Cominform was very 
ready to exploit these weaknesses in the Yugo- 
slav situation for other reasons; the nature of 
their attack on Marshal Tito and his colleagues 
points to deep Russian resentment at Yugoslavia’s 
refusal to submit to unconditional Soviet tute- 
lage. The publication this week of the acri- 
monious letters exchanged between Moscow and 
Belgrade before the Bucharest meeting of the 
Cominform provides ample evidence of Russian 
hostility. Their fantastic charges that General 
Velebit and Dr. Leontic, former Yugoslav Am- 
bassador in London, were British spies are as 
irrelevant to the controversy over principles of 
planning as their complaint that Soviet Missions 
and experts were treated with lack of confidence, 
and that the Yugoslav Government put obstacles 
in the way of the recruitment of a Russian 
espionage service in Yugoslavia. The Kremlin 
was doubtless infuriated by the implication of 
Marsha! Tito’s retort that “anyone may love the 
Soviet Union, but in no circumstances can he 
love his own country less.” Here was an atti- 
tude which might be contagious; the suzerainty 
of the Soviet Union in her sphere of influence 
must be sharply reasserted. Hence the demand 
for a purge and a new deal in Yugoslavia, and 
hence, too, the pressure which has been exercised 
on Hungary to deal with “Kulaks”—an omin- 
gus and foreign word in Hungary. This is 
generally regarded as a step towards collectivisa- 
gion of agriculture—a step which the Hungarian, 


no less than the Polish, Communists must recog- 
nise to be both premature and politically risky. 


The Italian Colonies 


The Foreign Ministers’ deputies are now en- 
gaged on the task of trying to draft agreed recom- 
mendations for the future of Italy’s former 
colonies in Africa. If they fail, the problem will 
be placed on the agenda for next month’s Session 
in Paris of the United Nations’ Assembly. How 
the deputies are to reconcile the views which they 
have heard from the nineteen “interested” 
governments is not clear. Commonsense would 
suggest that none of these politically backward 
and economically under-developed territories is 
yet ready for self-government; some form of trus- 
teeship administration under Uno auspices is, for 
the time being, the only obvious solution. The 
question is what nation or nations shall act in 
the capacity of trustee. Either because they want 
to pose as Italy’s friends, or because their aim is 
to prevent the combined Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington from turning Lybia into an Anglo- 
American military base, the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern European States now propose that the 
whole of the colonies should be turned back to 
Italy as trustee. Considerations of power politics 
apart, it seems doubtful whether this is a prac- 
ticable solution. It would be resisted bitterly by 
Ethiopia, which has a legitimate claim to access to 
the Red Sea through Eritrea; it would evoke 
furious resentment among the Arabs of Cyrenaica; 
and it is in any case hard to believe that Italy 
could provide the necessary financial resources 
for the large-scale schemes of irrigation and agri- 
cultural development on which the future of these 
territories depends. What is the alternative? 
The exercise of trusteeship by an international 
commission on which all the Big Four Powers 
would be represented? Given existing relations 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the sug- 
gestion seems impracticable. Trusteeship exer- 
cised by the Western Union nations alone? That 
would almost certainly be vetoed by the Soviet 
Union on strategic grounds. It looks, therefore, 
aS if the East-West conflict on wider issues is 
likely to result—supposing any agreement to be 
reached at all—in a carving up of the Italian 
colonies, with litth enough regard for the wishes 
of the inhabitants. Somaliland may revert to 
Italy, and Eritrea be ceded to Abyssinia. As for 
Lybia, Britain and France will doubtless fight 
hard to keep their hold, respectively, over Cyren- 
aica and the Fezzan; but their claims may well be 
countered by a Russian proposal to exercise 
trusteeship over Tripolitania—a demand which 
would certainly produce a complete deadlock in 
the conference of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies 
and raise in the Assembly the whole explosive 
issue of the control of the Mediterranean. 


Issues for November 


The obvious refusal of the Republican element 
in the special session of Congress to make any 
attempt to deal with the pressing problems on the 
domestic front has given President Truman’s 
popularity a slight lift. The lines of the election 
campaign are now fairly clear. The issue on 
which the Democrats will concentrate will be the 
high cost of living, and they will pass over the 
President’s original sweeping abolition of controls 
in 1945, and point to the refusal of the Republi- 
cans to restore controls in 1946 and 1947. The 
Republicans will not meet the issue but will attack 
controls as bad as themselves, as an interference 
with the true faith of free enterprise, and as the 
thin end of the Red wedge. Every attempt will 
be made—as in the current investigation—to 
prove that, in the past, members of the Democratic 
administration have hobnobbed with Communists 
and Russians. The inconygnient fact that the 
American nation was fighting a war in alliance 
with Soviet Russia for four years will be ignored. 
The Democrats will attempt to counter this by 
violent attacks on the Progressive party as Com- 
munist-dominated. Since the official Communist 
party has given its blessing to the Progressives 
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vote of several Southern States. | od not ie 
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Reforms for the Gold Coast mass of both 
When riots broke out on. the Gold Cos feo’ OU 
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tion. Their organisation, the Gold Coast hmir and | 
vention, was undoubtedly behind the immedg™ of the Do 
events leading to the outbreak of trouble. constitutic 
Commission recognises that radical steps musi are their pc 
taken to dispel the suspicion poisoning the MMploitation. 
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of the country and suggests a whole series 
reforms. The outstanding proposals are { 


new constitutional advance, which wil! give Mild have the 
Gold Coast an Assembly almost entirely cq sub-conti1 
posed of elected members, and an _ Execufp hundreds 
Council (or Cabinet) of nine salaried full-j§o much on 
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these changes, chiefs will no longer have , terrible a: 
privileged position. While not agreeing agg Punjab we 
the position of the chiefs, a Colonial 0 of the Im 
statement accepts the suggestion for constituti§ bloodshed 
reform, but insists that the Commission’s ™mpond this, w 
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the Gold Coast. A fully representative MR plans of s 
































committee will therefore be set up to examine 
proposals and consider how they should 
implemented. 
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FIRST YEAR OF 


« British left India just twelve months ago, 
for that at least all of us should be thankful. 
e had not left India when we did, we should 
be involved in an interminable war against 
mass of both Muslims and Hindus. To have 
mposed our dominion in India would have 
» impossible. The attempt would have cost 
¢ in men and money than we possessed, and 
» day it would have seared our consciences 
e intolerably. As it was, we left the country 
»n atmosphere of good will that falsified every 
phet. Even if the sub-continent now goes 
pugh every known evil, civil war, famine, and 
ent revolution, let us not for one moment 
et that India and Pakistan have at length 
n left to work out their own destiny. For two 
bdred years the life of India was sterilised by 
ish rule. Her economic and population prob- 
s and her communal division had merely been 
asified by British conquest. In spite of, or 
her because of, the good things we had done, 
basic dilemma that population increases faster 
production had been made sharper. Sooner 
later problems shelved for two centuries had 
be faced. They could not be faced while the 
mgies Of these able, sensitive but politically 
perienced people were concentrated on the 
le task of getting rid of the British. 

ood things have been accomplished during the 
t year Of independence. The sub-continent 
not, as SO many expected, been Balkanised. 
the hundreds of “sovereign” States only two, 
ir and Hyderabad, have not acceded to 
of the Dominions. We may not regard the 
y constitutions of the States as* satisfactory; 
are their populations yet freed from economic 
joitation. But Mr. Patel, Mr. V. P. Menon 
Lord Mountbatten are all to be con- 
lated on a political achievement which few 
d have thought possible twelve months ago. 
sub-continent is divided into two, but not 
pb hundreds of separate States. 

0much on the credit side we can say with 
ance on Independence Day. We may add 
, terrible and embittering as the massacres in 
Punjab were, the whole transition and divi- 
n of the Indian sub-continent took place with 
bloodshed than was generally anticipated. 
ond this, we must admit, the outlook to-day is 
my, almost as gloomy as that of Europe. The 
plans of social reform and economic better- 
nt have been largely thwarted by the com- 
nal struggle. India, in our view, made a mis- 
in ever desiring the accession of Kashmir. 
¢ she had agreed to the creation of Pakistan 
yuld have been wiser to admit that Kashmir, 
ch had always been part of the concept of 
stan, formed a natural part of the northern 
inion. The. temptation, however, was great, 
neither Gandhi nor Nehru ever wished India 
ba communal State and both naturally wel- 
td the adherence of a popular reformist 
ier like Sheik Abdullah, himself a Muslim 
a predominantly Muslim following. More- 
t Pakistan put itself utterly in the wrong, and 
din an acute form one of the most difficult 
al Indian problems, when it let loose the 
smen over the frontier and, first covertly, 
now openly, invaded Kashmir with units and 
pons of its regular army. As a result, the two 
minions are now engaged in an undeclared war 
ch is draining their resources and distracting 
Governments from their proper functions. 
Kashmir war is now costing India at least a 
Mired thousand pounds per week. The 
lic is regaled with true stories of victories 
! by Indian against Pakistan troops, but it may 
tealise that to win local battles is scarcely 
portant if they lead on to a futile struggle with 
tough and warlike Muslim nomads of the hills 
Pare capable of sustaining a guerilla resis- 
‘for an indefinite time. It is to be hoped 
» With a Uno Commission on the spot, the 
‘ ominions may agtee to compromise in 
pUMUr, 
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INDEPENDENCE 


India has now an additional reason for wanting 
a settlement in Kashmir. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad has on at least two occasions agreed to a 
reasonable settlement with Delhi and then 
trumped up excuses for repudiating the terms. 
India’s blockade—the fact of blockade is obvious 
though its extent is disputed—has not brought 
him to his knees. Indeed, it is clear that India 
herself suffers severely from the economic 
strangulation of this great State which lies within 
her belly. If she had concentrated on obtaining 
the Nizam’s accession instead of also becoming 
involved in Kashmir she could have achieved her 
object before it was complicated by the augmen- 
ted strength of the Nizam’s forces, by the organ- 
ised fanaticism of Kazim Razvi’s stormtroopers, 
by the gun-running which proceeds by air from 
Pakistan to Hyderabad and by the widespread 
social and racial conflict proceeding across 
Hyderabad’s frontiers. Negotiations, under- 
taken by Sir Mirza Ismail, now appear to have 
been thwarted by Kazim Razvi’s extremists. If 
Indian troops now invade the Nizam’s territory, 
we must expect that Muslims and Hindus will 
massacre each other inside Hyderabad, that 
Hindus will massacre Muslims in India and be 
massacred by Muslims in Pakistan. 

If a general conflagration is avoided it 
will in part be because the leaders on both sides 
realise that such a communal war is likely 
to end not with victory for either side, but with 
the rapid growth of Communism. Already Com- 
munism has carried out an unofficial land re- 
distribution in Nalgonda and Warangel on the 
Madras-Hyderabad frontier. Many Indians and 
many foreign observers, who are not Communists, 
will be in agreement that in the event of such 
a war the only solution for India will be the suc- 
cess of those leaders, who see most clearly that 
the interest of the masses lies not in the domina- 
tion of one communal religion over another, but 
in the emancipation of the peasantry from 
poverty and exploitation. 

The Mahatma’s murder was in many ways a 
calamity for India. It has removed a moderating 
influence and the chief focus of peace. But 
Gandhi was too much a Hindu to face squarely 
the social problem of India. In his last year he 
took the side of the most reactionary business in- 
fluences when he supported the removal of price 
controls. The results have been disastrous. 
Prices have risen sharply; hoarding and profiteer- 
ing have increased social misery. The Socialist 
Party has not been able powerfully to affect 
events. It lacks its natural leader, Pandit Nehru, 
who, without a party machine, is dragged step 
by step into supporting policies which are a repu- 
diation of his life’s faith. The Indian Govern- 
ment has fallen increasingly into the hands of 
moneyed interests; it cannot act effectively against 
the extreme Right. It seems unlikely that the 
resolute action against the Mahasabha and the 
R.S.S., which followed the Mahatma’s assassina- 
tion will be maintained.. Few people can be satisfied 
with the judicial process now going on against 
the conspirators who are accused of murdering 
Gandhi. Savarkar, one of the principal leaders 
of the Mahasabha, who has himself a terrorist 
record, is among the accused. It is reported that 
at the trial Mr. Mukerjec, the present Minister 
of Supply, was alleged to have asked permission 
of Savarkar before he took office. That such evi- 
dence should pass without visible effect on the 
Government is generally accepted as proof that 
the trial will not lead to that suppression of 
Right-wing fanatics which was expected four 
months ago. On the contrary, repressive 
measures are being applied to the Left rather 
than to the Right. It is not only that Communists 
are jailed in many areas of India, but a dangerous 
attack is being made on the press under Clause 
4 of the Public Security Act, which penalises 
newspapers if they dare to criticise the Execu- 
tive. The wide use of police powers, inherited 
from the British, has been strongly condemned 
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from the judicial bench, most notably by the 
Chief Justices of Bengal and Bombay. They 
complained of the practice of holding people in 
gaol without trial, and that prisoners released 
under habeas corpus have been re-arrested after 
leaving the court. Liberals and patriots through- 
out India are deeply alarmed at signs that 
Communism is being used merely as an excuse 
for establishing the power of the most re- 
actionary business elements supported by com- 
munally minded fanatics. 

An experienced British correspondent in India, 
intimately informed about current events, writes: 
I and others are more and more struck by the 
resemblance between India to-day and pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia as one reads of it in the great 
Russian novelists. There is the same general 
atmosphere of frustration, the same endless talk, 
the same shady profitecring, the same interminable 
bureaucracy, the same condition of the little man 
struggling to get a safe job somewhere in an official 
post. And the same Communist Party, which, des- 
pite the banning and repression, is undoubtedly 
getting stronger. The Government’s support of 
the boss-sponsored and Congress-organised Indian 
National Trades Union Congress as against the 
Communist-inspired All India T.U.C. has caused 
resentment and cynicism but it has had no effect 
on the membership of the A.I.T.U.C., which is the 
only real labour organisation in the country. 
Such a comparison, obviously very partial in 
its application, is not intended to suggest that 
India or Pakistan is on the verge of Communist 
revolution. Such a shift in the alignment of 
social forces could only occur swiftly in the event 
of world war or perhaps of war between the two 
Dominions. Pakistan is still economically a 
feudal State, with only the first stirrings of revolu- 
tionary sentiment in the North-West Frontier 
Province. In the balance against-such an up- 
heaval there is not only the growing power of 
the Right in India, which will go to any lengths 
to thwart peaceful, let alone violent, revolution, 
but there is also the incalculable resilience and 
vast inertia of three hundred million semi-primi- 
tive Indian peasants. Much water, and perhaps 
much blood, will flow down the great rivers of 
India before this social conflict, so much deeper 
than the present communal struggle, will find a 
solution. The immediate need is for the creation 
of a social revolutionary party, not handicapped 
by close dependence on Moscow, which will 
fight for the preservation of civil liberties, 
demand a peaceful settlement of the quarrel 
between the Dominion, and support a construc- 
tive programme of social emancipation. 


THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS’ 
DILEMMA 


(By a Correspondent) 
Paut Reynaup has succeeded in his bid for 
statutory powers which most agree are unconsti- 
tutional. If, later, he is denied use of these powers, 
the principal responsibility will fall upon the 
Socialists. Nobody likes the idea of such powers, 
partly because few will trust Reynaud’s judgment 
and discretion much beyond the distance they can 
see him—and statutory powers will take him well 
out of sight—and partly because the Right and 
Centre groups in the Assembly are particularly 
concerned, at the moment, to defend profits. Of 
the parties of the majority, however (that is, all 
the parties except the Communists, who have 


nearly a third of the deputies, and a few dis- 
gruntled Gaullists), only the Socialists might dare, 
in spite of their qualified support for him this 


week, to pull Reynaud down. 

Why should they want to? Briefly, because of 
the man and the method. One of the more con- 
troversial figures of the Third Republic, Reynaud 
had made himself a name for bitter conservatism 
long before his disastrous career as Minister of 
Finance and later Prime Minister before and 
during the collapse of 1940. “Nous vaincrons,” 
blared his most bombastic slogan of 1939, “ parce 
que nous sommes les plus forts.” . . . This was 


billposted at a time when Reynaud was showing 
his firm confidence in Parliament and the people’s 
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representatives by relieving them of the need to 
legislate on financial and economic policy, and 
issuing decrees instead. To-day, nine years later, 
during a crisis of self-confidence comparable in 
some ways with that of 1939, Reynaud once again 
advances with a plan t© save Parliament from 
itself, and the people from the people. 

This is the dilemma. Should the Socialists 
accept Reynaud and his statutory powers, and risk 
the total undermining of parliamentary imstitu- 
tions? Or should they oppose him, bring down 
the Marie Government, and precipitate a general 
election in which the Gaullist cause stands most 
to. gain? 

They have hesitated long before deciding. 
Even now it is unlikely that their final decision 
has been taken. This is not because French 
Socialists enjoy hesitating. They know as well as 
anyone elsé that years of parliamentary tight-rope 
walking have brought them little credit with their 
own rank-and-file, and none with their opponents. 
Many of the rank-and-file are coming to think 
that leng-continued hesitation involves too great 
a sacrifice of principle—witness the passionate 
debates which illumine every Socialist Congress, 
net to mention a continuing shrinkage in the 
party’s membership and electorate. Their oppo- 
nents call it rank opportunism. The Communists 
use the repeated compromise between Socialists 
and the capitalist parties to prove the inherently 
treacherous nature of Social Democracy, while the 
old gentlemen of the Faubourg St. Germain, who 
thunder from the press and pulpits of the Centre 
and the Right and govern the French economy, 
are continually.impatient that Blum and his col- 
leagues .should. still. evoke the name of Marx. 
True. enough, the Faubourg St. Germain and-all 
it..sull speaks for in France, far from accepting 
the. Fourth Republic, has yet to reconcile iself 
with the Third. It may be that certain tendencies 
for revolutionary sectarianism, which give the 
French Communists their ranting style, are a 
refiection from the Bourbonesque petrifaction of 
the French. aristocracy peg Ss the moneyed: middle 
class.. However-that may be, the Socialists oy 
abuse. from both sides. 

They are accustomed to being misunderstood. in 
France. It is disappointing when they find that 
they. are also misunderstood by friends abroad. 
Transport. House, if the Daily Herald is anything 
to go by, seemed to find Socialist reluctance. at 
entering the Marie-Reynaud Government strange 
and worthy of reproof. Why all this boggling, 
the Daily Herald appears to suggest; isn’t Paul 
Reynaud asking you to help him save the 
Republic? 

Blum and his colleagues never thought that it 
would be easy to trace a middle course between 
an alliance with the Communists and a Gaullist 
dictatorship. On the contrary, they always 
regarded it as a difficult, and, in the end, perhaps 
an impossible, operation. But it seemed worth 
trying, even if only as a means of gaining time. 
Otherwise, they must have declared for an alli- 
ance with the Communists at once, or have forth- 
with thrown their principles into the ocean of 
Gaullist discontent. 

The need for a middle policy—a “Third 
Force” as Blum called it—became immediate once 
the Communists had ceased to form part of the 
coalition, early in 1947. The normal course of 
events would then be for the Government to slide 
gradually but decisively towards the Right. Blum 
hoped that he could stop this decline, even if he 
and his party had at first to go with it. Yet he 
was never very hopeful of success. He knew the 
old gentlemen of the Faubourg St. Germain far 
too well. He knew they would not realise that 
if the Third Force were to prove nothing more 
than what the Communists said it was—a side- 
door opened for reaction to seize upon the Fourth 
Republic—then it would not last five minutes. 
The slide to the. Right would become a slither. 
The Socialists would have to sign their own elec- 
toral death-warrant, or draw back. : 

So long as Paul Ramadier held office, the Third 
Force could justify itself by showing that a 
Government without the Communists need not 
be an instrument of Right-wing revenge. When 
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and predecessors at the Treasury. 
faire baienii thie ondes of tik dey. Prices 
‘find their own level. They did so—and 
igher with every month that 
passed; inflation, more violent than before, con- 


was nothing else for 


If Schuman’s Government was run by bankers 
and businessmen, Marie’s team, with Reynaud 
in the title role, is a return in force to the Third 
Republic and to orthodox conservatism. It is 
not a Government without the Communists, as 
the Third Force under Paul Ramadier tried to be, 
so much as a Government egainst the Com- 
munists. There is no longer any question’ of 
making concessions to retain Socialist support. 
Guile: has been followed by an open threat: 
either vote with us or accept an early general 
election, either Reynaud or de Gaulle. . . . 

Understanding all this, nearly half of the 
Socialist “parliamentary group remained irre- 
ducibly opposed to entering the Marie-Reynaud 
coalition. "They were overcome by a majority 
which contained many others who shared their 
doubts, but were persuaded to accept participa- 
tion by the personal intervention of Léon Blum, 
who still thought that they would be better inside 
the coalition than dut. Yet it is significant that 
Blum has never abandoned his original formula— 
against the Communists and against de Gaulle— 
or committed the party to giving Reynaud carte 
blanche. . 

French Socialists would like to feel that the 
Labour - Party understands their dilemma, and 
does not expect them to give unreserved support 
to a Government of the Right. For the moment, 
they are likely to stay in the coalition; and this 
week’s long debate in the Assembly shows that 
they have at any rate succeeded in removing 
some of the thornier points in Reynaud’s pro- 
gramme. Whether they have thereby gone too 
far, and rendered it incapable of giving the French 
economy a new lease of life under parliamentary 
government, remains to.be seen. The course 
between the Scylla of killing parliament by 
depriving it of authority, and the Charybdis of 
completing French economic. ruin by allowing 
parliamentary deadlock to continue, may be 
impossible to find. What is certain is that the 
Socialist party is gravely alarmed at Reynaud’s 
intentions, and may have to withdraw its support 
when they take final shape and subsequently come 
before. the Assembly. 

A new kind of Third Force is clearly 
necessary, and may be possible. Increasing 
numbers of rank-and-file Socialists are saying 
that many good Republicans among the Centre 
parties would rally to a clear call for a progressive 
coalition; and it is not only the small minority 
of the Bataille Socialiste who are thinking that 
a renewed understanding with the Communists 
would be - preferable to the growing pressure 
of reaction: and incipient dictatorship that. is 
bound to accompany Reynaud’s term of office. 
There are many others who feel vaguely that 
Social Democracy has more to offer than this 
wretched process of degenerating compromise; 
that it can yet win back votes and prestige, but 
that, to do this, it will have to show a new courage 
and sense of purpose. 
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id Union of Documentary held lately at 
‘anske Lazne a successful inaugural Congress, 
nded by representative documentary film 
ers from nearly a dozen countries on both 
of the Iron Curtain. Britain, whose pro- 
sion of State-sponsored documentary films is 
ter, 1 suppose, than that of any country except 
Soviet Union, provides the World Union with 
t President in the person of Basil Wright. 
Union is to promote international exchange 
documentary films and film makers, and 
ally to fight for an economic place in the 
for documentary—“ the conscience of the 
a,” as the Czech Minister of Information 
4 it at. the opening of the Congress. In 
;hoslovakia, where the production of shorts, 
t and cartoon films and news reels is in the 
4s of the Kratky Film Corporation—an 
snisation with a constitution something like 
of the B.B.C.—documentary producers 
ear to be in a happy position since, by law, 
oumentary film must accompany a feature ir 
y programme. The Poles are also forging 
ad with the production of documentary. In 
capitalist democracies, with the exception 
Britain, however, documentary is still defi- 
ly the Cinderella of the films. Where, as 
erica, society is thought of as a jungle in 
ch victory goes to the smartest and strongest, 
films must be dictated by box-office considera- 
s. Where, as in the U.S.S.R., the State is 
her and mother, uncle and aunt and school- 
ter all rolled into one, films are part of the 
cation provided for the. children, ie., the 
bic. Where, as in England, the State is 
ernalist, but not dictator, most films are com- 
ial and a few whose box-office appeal is good, 
not good enough to face the full blast of com- 
jal competition, get a certain amount of 
ial encouragement for educational reasons. 
* * * 
thought there was much to be said for the 
ds’ proposal that the Court of Criminal 
peal should be empowered by the Criminal 
tice Act to order a re-trial in cases where they 
¢ to quash a conviction owing to an error in 
procedure. The’ Commons turned it down 
muse they took Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s view 
it “violated a fundamental principle of our 
minal law,” namety, that no one should be tried 
in after he has been convicted or acquitted. 
ds Simon and du Parcq had said the same 
4g, unavailingly, in the upper House. Pro- 
sor A. L. Goodhart’s recent letter in The 
és, citing the American Constitution (which is 
y declaratory of the English Common Law) 
proof that this was never a “fundamental prin- 
¢” in England, should cause some head- 
itching among those lawyers who realise the 
ge and learning of American researches into 
| history. Americans say that the “once ia 
pardy” rule does not apply in cases where a 
gment has been annulled at the request of the 
sed. Some legal friends, however, tell me 
j think the power of the Court of Criminal 
peal to increase the sentence of an unsuccess- 
appellant is quite enough to be going on with 
ey don’t want its powers increased. The 
tency to increase sentence on appeal has been 
ked in recent years; the present Lord Chief 
tice seems to have discontinued the practice 
watning intending appellants of the risk they 
. Ithas come to be regarded among prisoners 
their legal advisers as a special form of 
lishment fo- appesling p7ainst sentence. 
om * * 


ast week I reported my doctor’s complaints 
ut the Health Insurance Scheme. Ihave 
making further inquiries, and have decided 
t it is he who needs a blue pill, or a bolus 
Wahoo—that Red Indian bark that is said 
relieve one of bile. His view is decidedly 
diced. First as to those five forms certify- 
aman unfit for duty and eligible for insur- 
e money. I tearn that in the Good Old Days 
ore July sth) there were just as many—or 
few, because, issued seriatim, they cover the 
tse of a man’s illness and convalescence and, 
bt is more, are now valid for industrial acci- 


dents as well. Perhaps he did not recognise 
their New Look; they have been re-dressed by 
the Ministry of National Insurance in consulta- 
tion with the B.M.A. The two minutes spent-in 
filling up the Special Intermediate, for example, 
may provide fer the. sick patient and his family 
for eight weeks. And two minutes is less than 
it used to take my doctor to endorse my cheque 
and issue me a receipt! I should add that a 
Special Committee is examining the system of 
medical certificates with the object of stili further 
reducing their number. 
* * * 

On the patient’s side of the Health Service, a 
friend of mine whose three children have had 
tonsilitis, whooping cough and measles, reckons 
that he has recovered in attention and drugs in 
the first month, the equivalent of about a year’s 
contributions. They have had regular visits, 
costly injections of penicillin, M. & B., linctuses 
and tonics. The doctor does not have to hesi- 
tate, on score. of expense, to prescribe what is 
best. That is good for doctors, patients and 
chemists, who are doing as well as can be ex- 
pected. But it could be open to abuse. I have 
heard of doctors who have gone into business 
with their local chemist and so “ get their cut” of 
the drugs they prescribe. There is, as far as I 
can find out, no legal reason why they should 
not, any more than there is anything to prevent 
doctors from having a financial interest in nurs- 
ing homes to which they send their private 
patients. If a patient scents a racket he can 
avoid the chemist his doctor recommends; the 
public service prescription is valid with any 
chemist. CRITIC 


- +--+ GET YOUR GUN! 
(With acknowledgments to Irving Berlin) 
Sokolovsky: Any time you get tough I can get 
tougher, 
Either get out or I put on the screw, 
Any boast you can make shows you a bluffer, 
I’m not a bluffer, I’m tougher than you. 


Clay : That’s all blah. 
Sokolovsky : You’re in a spo*. 
Clay : No, you are! 
Sokolovsky : No, I’m not. 
Clay: Any bid you can make, I will bid double, 
You can’t swing Berlin with your ballyhoo, 
If you blockade you are asking for troubdie, 
I can make double the trouble for. you. 


Sokolovsky: Anything you can do won’t stop my 
Ostmarks, 
Yer every Mark you pay I will give two, 
Any Berliner knows Deutschmarks are lost Marks, 
I can stamp currency faster than you. 


Clay : Everyone knows I can Ueat your embargo, 
Any blockade you lay I can break through, 

I keep air corridors clear for my cargo, 
I can keep going much better than you. 


Sokolovsky : Stop that York! 
Clay: Stop that Yak! 
Come and talk ! 
Sokolovsky : You get back! 
Sokolovsky: Any time you get mean I will get 
meancr, 
For Soviet silk stockings the Hausfrau will queue, 
The New Look from Moscow will tempt the Berliner. 
I can supply them much better than you. 


Clay: Anything you can do won’t stop the rations, 
All my shop windows have plenty on view, 
British are smarter than Soviet fashions, 
I can dress Frauleins much better than you. 


Sokolovsky: Any Note you can send, I'll send one 
stronger, 
Pll send you packing, whatever you do. 
Clay : Any time you can stay, I can stay longer, 
Yl hold out longer, I’m stronger than you. 
Sokolovsky > No you’re not! 
Clay - Yes I am! 
Sokolovsky : No you're not. 
Clay : Yes Iam. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and s/- for each of the others printed. 


It is lamentable that the dignity of the rehearsal 
for the Trooping of the Colour ccremony should 
have been marred by officers at tk- saluting base 
turning to. glance at a fallen Other Rank.—Letter 
in News Chronicle. (H. Welland.) 


“T do not think decent Englishmen can under- 
stand an Englishman carrying a knife or weapon 
to inflict grievous bodily harm ... We keep it 
to fists and do not use these filthy \eapons which 
are wholly un-English and settle nothing.”— 
Reynolds News. (H. J. Schleicher.) 


Buying icc-cream on Sunday is contrary to the 
higher ideals of Christian life——Interview in Daily 
Express. (Margaret E. Mitchell.) 


I heard about one sad case of a man with a 
model railway who gets up at seven o’clock every 
morning to. send off the first workman’s train.— 
Scottish Daily Express. (Derek Bedford.) 


PARTISAN SPIRIT 


"Tue background of the Cominform criticism of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party has been a long 
concealed controversy inside the Yugoslav 
Gevernment between the rational and the emo- 
tional planners. The first group consisted of 
Andrija Hebrang, Minister of Light Industry, and 
Sreten Zujovic, Minister of Finance. Both had 
great reputations inside the party and in the 
country—Hebrang as a party leader of long stand- 
ing and a long pre-war prison sentence, Zujovic 
as a leading partisan general. They occupied key 
positions in putting the plan into operation, and 
wanted to give it a real basis. They came up 
against the heroic conception of the group round 
Tito, who wanted a plan to outdo all others, 
achieved by “bare hands” and “working élan.” 
This conception triumphed: the plan was rushed 
out last year, as a list of production targets for 
1951, before industrial capacity had been properly 
surveyed, and before the annual targets for 1947 
and 1948 had been calculated. Hebrang and 
Zujovic continued to protest, and in May this 
year they were dismissed from their posts, ex- 
pelled from the Party, and arrested, Zujovic being 
degraded from his military rank. This, it was 
clear at the time, meant a serious conflict within 
the Government, and a possible split in the Party. 

The charges against the two Ministers were 
published in June. Both were accused of having 
sabotaged the plan—Zujovic as a_ bourgeois 
economist who “ made difficulties in the planning 
of accumulation” (the plan actually involves the 
investment of an impossibly high proportion of 
the national income, around 35-40 per cent.); 
Hebrang on the grounds that he believed in re- 
pressive measures against the peasants. The 
Commission of Investigation lists a series of other 
sabotage activities by Hebrang—among them 
that he opposed the construction of the Belgrade- 
Zagreb highway, and of the Danube-Tisa canal, 
saying that “we shall dig a canal with shovels 
alone”; and finally, since all these charges did not 
amount to much, the Commission brought out 
the charge that Hebrang was exchanged by the 
Ustashi in 1942 under-“ totally suspicious circum- 
stances.” The charges, in their childish petti- 
ness and self-contradictions, entirely fail to con- 
vince: any discussion of the plan’s real basis was 
clearly regarded as treachery. 

Looking at the country’s present economic posi- 
tion, it is difficult not to agree with the two Min- 
isters and with some Cominform criticisms. The 
élan is still conspicuous. There is much building 
of houses, new roads, new railways; and some of it 
—new Belgrade, for instance, below the flood 
line—dozs not make sense at this stage: it means 
a waste of labour on too much unproductive in- 
vestment. It is magnificent, but it is not plan- 
ning. As to the real productive effort, it is im- 
possible to get figures that mean anything, or to 
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see factories and power stations. This intense 
suspicion surrounding inquiries about the plan is 
peculiar to Yugoslavia. From Kardelj’s budget 
speech of April 25th, it was quite clear that the 
plan was not working satisfactorily. Intended to 
castigate widespread sabotage at lower levels, the 
speech really revealed the results of chaos at the 
top. There are, of course, real limiting factors 
—shortage of experts and skilled labour above all, 
in part overcome by the employment of fairly 
large numbers of Germans—but more of the 
trouble evidently comes from lack of proper pre- 
paration of the plan itself. 

The crux of the situation is the peasant policy, 
and here, of course, lies the real force of the Com- 
inferm criticism. In the last two years, little has 
been done to raise the level of agricultural pro- 
duction: neither the Plan, nor the trade treaties 
pay enough attention to the need for raising farm 
output. Co-operative organisation is muddled 
and weak; and, as Kardelj admitted im his budget 
speech, not enough funds have been provided for 
it. Food distribution works much better, at the 
cost of giving the peasants high prices in terms of 
consumer goods. The “linked price” system 
gives them coupons to buy textiles, shoes, build- 
ing materials, at very low prices in return for sales 
of food at official prices. Bigger peasants, in 
addition to sales through the linked price system, 
can Sell in the free market. There is no doubt 
that the peasants in general are doing better than 
the workers. At first this was necessary, when 
food was short; but, if this policy continues, it 
will mean that the peasants get too big a share in 
the national income, without increasing their out- 
put. So long as the balance of purchasing power 
favours the village, it will be impossible to raise 
real wages, certainly impossible to achieve any- 
thing like the high rate of investment which the 
plan requires. The immediate problem is not 
collectivisation—there is not enough machinery— 
but to make the bigger peasants sell more at lower 
prices and produce more. Ultimately, perhaps, 
collectivisation may be the only way of achieving 
that result. At present most of the benefits of 
industrial progress go to the peasants; town in- 
dustria! workers find rations inadequate and are 
forced to buy in the high-priced free market. 
The policy means that the Government is trying 
to eat its cake and have it, while biting off more 
than it can chew. 

Can the Government and the party change the 
policy, and be tough with the bigger peasants? 
If the plan is to succeed, it will certainly have to. 
But the Party Congress showed no sign of under- 
standing this. It began in an exalted and intran- 
sigent mood, refuting all the Cominform criti- 
cisms, while protesting its devotion to Marxism- 
Leninism, and its loyalty to the Soviet Union 
(¢verywhere Stalin’s picture hangs beside Tito’s). 
After the Pravda attack on the composition of 
the Congress, this mood sobered slightly. Kardelj 
and Kidric aimed their speeches at critics of the 
Government’s economic policy and the suppor- 
ters of Hebrang and Zujovic, accusing them of 
Trotskyist Bukharin heresies. (No one discussed 
wages and prices.) Kidric developed what is 
evidently the official theory—that the Yugoslav 
war of liberation created new conditions for the 
revolution, merging class war in the resistance 
movement, so enabling Yugoslavia to achieve the 
revolution on a national basis. Implying, as it 
does, that Yugoslavia is different, and that the 
revolution is complete, this theory obviously 
does confirm the Cominform view that the Yugo- 
slav party is revising Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

How much support there is for the Comin- 
form criticism was of course not apparent at the 
Congress. Certainly there is much support for 
it among the older generation of Communists, 
and there is certainly dissension in the Federal 
Governments, as is shown by the sudden change in 
the Montenegrin Government enforced from Bel- 
grade since the Congress. Yet in spite of the 
refusal of the leaders to admit that the Party is in 
any way in the wrong, the final resolutions none 
the less did take some of the Cominform criticisms 
into account. The co-operatives are to be over- 


hauled, strengthened and given more funds; but 
there is to be no collectivisation. The 

Customs Union with neighbouring States is to 
be dropped. More workers are to be encouraged 
to join the Party. : 

This last resolution does in fact admit the 
truth of the main Cominform criticism. The in- 
dustrial workers are not the driving force: organ- 
ised labour has been swamped by the mass of 
new young unskilled workers from the peasantry. 
About half the members of the Party are peasants; 
and most of the leaders are of peasant origin. 
That is why it is hard to draw a line between the 
Kulaks and the rest. It was the success of the 
partisan movement in welding together the in- 
dustrial workers and the peasants in the resistance 
movement that made easy the first stage of the 
revolution—the liquidation of the bourgeoisie. 
But it is precisely this fusion on.a national basis 
that now makes it difficult to move into the second 
stage, and follow a workers’ policy. It is difficult 
to see how this can be achieved, or how the plan 
can be fulfilled, without a firmer grasp of 
economic issues, and difficult to see how this can 
be gained without some change in the leadership. 

The ordinary Party member—meaning the 
former partisan and present Government official— 
believes that the whole dispute lies between the 
Cominform and the Yugoslav Party, and that it 
can be settled, somehow, without such a change. 
He is muddled, but convinced that the dispute 
has no international significance, partly because 
the letters from the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union to the Yugoslav Party have not been pub- 
lished (or at least not officially). There is no hard 
evidence of any change in foreign policy, though 
there are many straws which suggest that there 
might have been a move westwards. The very 
favourable settlement of American ‘financial 
claims, which resulted in the release of the Yugo- 
slav gold, can be explained by the urgent need 
of purchasing industrial equipment for the plan, 
since the limit of what bare hands can do must 
soon be reached. But there is no likelihood of 
any really decisive move; and if any such were 
ever contemplated, it is certainly abandoned now. 
At the Danube Conference, the Yugoslav delega- 
tion is heavily underlining its complete accord 
with the Soviet stand point. The real problem, 
the change in internal economic policy, remains; 
and to deal with it, and to meet the Cominform 
criticisms, will certainly require great changes, 
which will probably come as the policy itself 
proves unable to realise the plan. 

Belgrade, August. DOREEN WARRINER 


SIEGE 


©Wruar about the blackout? ” called out J., who 
returned from a late press briefing to find us sit- 
ting on the balcony by candlelight. For a second 
we all moved instinctively to put out the flame. 
What with the roar of four-engined planes con- 
tinuously overhead in the indigo evening sky, and 
no lights showing in any of the windows of this 
British compound, the illusion that we were back 
in the early forties was not difficult to create. 

So here we are, B.A.O.R. wives of nearly two 
years’ standing, settling down to another, curi- 
ously topsy-turvy “duration.” If this is a siege, 
where is the battle-line? If this be a battle, who 
is our enemy? Could it be our old acquaintances 
Polkovnik (Col.) K. and Podpolkovnik (Lt. Col.) 
M., who only last week at the theatrical first night 
in the American sector bowed to us with their 
familiar polite smiles? Not so long ago, at one 
of those receptions to which it was not de rigueur 
to ask our ex-enemies the Germans, our Allies, 
the Red Army officers, had turned up, and were 
being received, as guests of honour. Now, to- 
gether with the Berliners, we seem to be sitting 
on the opposite side of the fence. 

Emotionally, this is not an easy volte-face. More 
puzzling still are the conflicting bits of informa- 
tion which we wives are picking up at the hair- 
dresser’s, from the man who delivers our Naafi 
rations, or from our kitchen help. We hear of 
the real pride of the Berliners in the “air bridge,” 
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swell the ranks of the SED. We hear of W ills of t 
liners complaining that the last big surface shejflMight for a © 
—so useful against future aif attacks—phas ch brough 
been blown up by British. We hear of hin a foot 
man police thugs in the Russian sector beam. It was 
up women who were queueing for their |aMlMcourse, rais 
currency change. We hear that Berliners MiMact “as bli 
convinced that war is inevitable, and that the; { at bat has 
it less than a prolonged occupation by im, just as 
R whether they hate ther it wa 
Russians for the reasons Goebbels supplied {Msparent as 
them, or for the reasons for which they thelilgm of radar. 
selves used to be hated before, we cannot qummves not rad 
make out. Our compass has lost its bearings, us scientifi 


needle fluctuates wildly. We are sitting on | 
ideological North Pole, and the magnetism } 
stopped work. 
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But then, after all, we are only wives. |; fen tend t 
for our husbands and those clever girls of pt as “ult 
Control Commission to disentangle Berlin ingimpt beyond 
cacies. We are concerned, as we were two yequmlirasonic ” 1 
ago, with the running of our households. (ge range of 
latest hardships are at any rate more plausible egqueak” or 
no less artificial, than when we first moved gmpudible to 
We had no bulbs then; now we have no clecympause its | 
city. As General Herbert, the Military Commampupersonic,” 
der, put it so aptly in his message to us the ogame speed of 
day, “it would be sheer waste of energy to home hour) and 
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mertime”; so our lights go off at eleven pqgmpound is pr 
and there are no candles at the Families’ Shqamg hearing | 
With our own petrol short and German ying pres: 
hardly existent, our freedom of movement pple can he: 
somewhat restricted, though sportswomen ann 000 vibrati 
us find it a consolation that the number of ho orates 
used for riding has only been reduced by haggpns people. 
Hot-water cuts have hit us less hard than igs 4 secon 
complete lack of fresh fruit, the scarcity of veg the stillne 
tables, and the drastic cut in groceries. Weagamete of the 
we troop to the Club every other evening to sqmppers and 
our Foreign Service Allowance into a dried qqmptting at at 
omelette and a glass of beer, having long bat send: 
resigned ourselves to being tricked ou: of qo vibrat 
earnings by the peculiar necessities of colonial i@™ee?t for a 
No, we do not grumble at all these burdens. Wiggpnt 2 repe: 
we grumble about is the absence of uplift. » COrrespc 
Strange, how you miss it when it isn’t theqgmests of ina 
Never to be slapped on the shoulder agg (0 4 sec 
humoured, admonished, cheered. Never to Mp be inaud 
told that “you can take it,” that you should “qi ate pic 
to it” or at least “stand firm.” Somehow we fq@mgetvals by 1 
that we and our children are “doing our big of the t 
as patient pawns in this game, but has anyamdiolded, : 


yet told us so? Not on your life. Al we gph. 


are leaflets stuck on to the cut of frozen beg e princi 
telling us rather harshly that “ individuals will @ UP 2 who 
to reduce,” or “henceforth abstain,” or “maggpence can + 
sure to avoid.” Even the Wives’ Commitggp@tons at 
which formerly voiced our complaints and quemggg"d and i 
—while at the same time providing some ligggcr of 
relief such as the much debated, never-realisqmplising mi 
Nigel Balchinesque “ goats’ scheme ”—appeas pve" yea 
have folded up. Nobody applauds me for haiggp'’d that 
cultivated my garden this spring; and if my pom “ of the 
toes taste better than the dehydrated stuff @™pdemics ab 
livered at my door, if my own peas are sW ich, mirac 
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than Naafi’s “ Marrowfat,” their processed subs 
tute, they yet lack the flavour of officia! blessil 
the dutiful citizen’s reward. 

However, we are carrying on. Without bil 
ing an eyelid, we see coal stoves installed iné 
kitchens in case gas should be curt altogetl 
later on. With staunch confidence we watch! 
cold season approach. Something will hap 
Someone must have a clue, even if it isn't | 
husbands. In the Families’ Shop jokes 20 
wintering in Siberia are getting stale. Mé 
while, there is the heat-wave and no beet 


Bank Holiday. Let no one tremble in the @ ° the 
Country—British wives here are holding qh ultra: 
Against whom? Never you mind. We don't h@* 4 long: 
to know everything. B.AO.R. Wirtgpthers Cu 
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SILENT ~SOUND 


« naething™ sacred?” protested the Scots 
ser. when I told him that whisky could be 
od in weeks instead of years by scientists 
messing the bat’s squeak. We were watching 
t careering through the thickening dusk in the 
hills of the Grampians. It was heading 
‘cht for a collision with the high-tension wires, 
brought electricity to the byres, when, 
nin a foot of them, it swerved and avoided 
n, It was a smart piece of navigation and, 
ourse, raised the question whether a bat is 
‘act “as blind as a bat.” 
at bat had not seen these wires; it had heard 
m, just as it would have heard any obstacle, 
ther it was as thin as gossamer thread or as 
psparent as a pane of glass. It used its own 
» of radar, except that it transmitted sound- 
ves not radio-waves—the “ultrasonics” which 
ys scientifically, not socially, on to the subject 
hisky. 
nie ” must not be confused with 
bpersonics” although scientists themselves 
pn tend to use the terms indiscriminately. 
as “ultra-violet” means wavelengths of 
nt beyond the range of the human eye, so 
trasonic ” means wavelengths of sound beyond 
range of the human ear, like the bat’s 
pueak” or the “silent” dog-whistle, which, 
wdible to us, can bring an animal to heel 
use its ear is more sensitive than ours. 
upersonic,” on the other hand, means beyond 
speed of sound (which is about 760 miles 
hour) and is applied to aircraft and rockets 
are designed to travel faster than that. 
Sound is produced by causing the air to vibrate, 
i hearing is the response of our ears to the 
ying pressures of these vibrations. Most 
ple can hear sounds up to a frequency of about 
900 vibrations a second (though the reception 
leriorates with age); .some, including most 
ung people, can hear up to about 20,000 vibra- 
nsa second. In the quiet of the country, or 
the stillness of the hearth, our ears become 
e of the love-calls of the crickets, the grass- 
ppers and other insects which conduct their 
brting at about 20,000 vibrations a second. But 
bat sends out its signals on a frequency of 
0 vibrations, These are quite inaudible, 
rept for a repeated click, or a buzz, the buzz 
ing a repeated series of clicks. The clicks, in 
t. , correspond to the switching on and off of 
themmests of inaudible signals, repeated at intervals 
-r goo to. a second. 
- Mp he inaudible signals echo back off obstacles 
id “ie are picked up at those 6oth-of-a-second 
we als by the large, sensitive, direction-finding 
or bi of the bat. Thus, if the bat is effectively 
ndfolded, it will still dodge a strand of silk in 
path, 
The principle of the bat’s squeak is now open- 
up a whole new field of practical applications. 
ence can excel the bat; it can produce sound- 
rations at the rate of 10,000,000 vibrations a 
nd and it can harness these vibrations to all 
mer of uses from laundering clothes to 
ilising milk. 
Seven years ago, in this journal, it was sug- 
ted that ultrasonics might be used to purify 
air of the big air-raid shelters and prevent the 
demics about which we were so anxious (and 
ich, miraculously, did not occur) in the blitz 
hditions. The idea then was to use “silent 
d” to coagulate the germ-laden dust in the 
osphere and cause it to settle so that it could 
+t big teated. This suggestion was seriously con- 
i in@g™eted by the Horder Committee on Shelters and 
rogetigmeatded, for sensible reasons, in the subsequent 
atch ete Paper. For one thing, although this 
happ ally was not disclosed at the time, it would 
sn't @e Meant diverting ultrasonic devices which 
-; abate indispensable for the locating of submarines 
Meg the Battle of the Atlantic. 
beer (™endeed, ASDIC, the submarine detector, was 
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the QF of the first and ‘most spectacular uses to 
ng @gpch ultrasonics was put. And’ that story goes 
n't ka long way—to 1881 and tothe Curies. The 


Wrrigethers Curie, Jacques and Pierre (later to be 





more famous, in association with his wife Marie, 
for the discovery*of radium and the initiation of 
those researches which led eventually to the 
atomic bomb) demonstrated the piezo-electric 
effect. This concerns the curious behaviour cf 
quartz-crystal, which, when electric impulses are 
applied to it, vibrates mechanically like a concer- 
tina and converts electric-waves into sound- 
waves, and vice versa. One of their assistants was 
Pierre Langevin, who, forty-six years later, 
thought of using this effect to produce ultrasonic 
pulses which, beamed through water; would echo 
back from submarines and disclose their location. 
In conjunction with Lord Rutherford and Sir 
William Bragg, he carried out experiments in this 
country and the technique was developed in 1918, 
too late to be of service against the U-boats in 
the First World War but, as ASDIC, of great 
importance in the Second World War. 

Scientists hope that as a result of present re- 
séarches it may be possible to help the blind to 
“see” obstacles as the bats do. It is tricky 
because the human, unlike the bat, has to look for 
the step that is not there. 

To-day, one of the industrial uses of ultrasonics 
is in engineering. The device can be used to 
detect flaws—even a tiny bubble—in a metal. A 
transmitter applied to an ingot sends vibrations 
through the metal and a receiver picks up the 
echoes and records them on a cathode-ray screen 
—like a television tube—the flaw appearing as a 
“blip” which would not be there if the metal 
was perfect. 

It is also used to form froths and emulsions. 
Women’s face-creams, for instance, which are 
mainly air, are compounded by vibrating fats and 
waxes and dispersing fine bubbles through them. 
Ultrasonics could, in the same way, produce a 
dough which in the delicacy of its texture would 
be the despair of the finest hand-baker. They can 
prevent smoke from emerging from a chimney- 
stack by condensing the fine carbon-particles and 
helping to extract them. 

In fluids and metals, ultrasonics produce the 
effect of the song “Running around in circles, 
getting nowhere at all.” They whip the 
molecules into a frenzy and generate heat from 
the commotion. And ultrasonic waves can be 
focused, like the sun’s rays, by a burning-glass, 
but the sound-beam can be so fierce that it will 
burn a hole through the glass. If a beam of ultra- 
sonics is focused on a bead of mercury it will 
disperse the particles and mix them with water 
into a cloudy, milky fluid. 

Launderers are trying the “bat’s squeak” as a 
soapless method of cleaning. The vibrations dis- 
lodge the dirt and grease particles with ease; the 
problem is to find the range of frequencies which 
will do this without destroying fabrics in the 
process. 

Dairymen are interested in ultrasonics as an 
alternative to heat-pasteurisation. A generator 
has been developed which, driven from the wheels 
of a lorry, would destroy all the germs in a tank- 
ful of milk en route from the farm to the depot. 
That this is practicable, I have no doubt. The 
method is already used at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, where I have seen the _ bacteriologists 
destroy germs by passing sound-waves through 
a culture. One of the difficulties they raised was 
in connection with the tubercle bacilli. The 
sound-vibrations can certainly kill them and break 
them up, but it is thought that the lipoid-casing, 
the armour-plating of the tuberculosis germ, is 

itself toxic and can give rise to lesions. So, 
having destroyed the germ, can ultrasonics also 
produce the chemical changes which will 
neutralise any other effects? And, if so, will the 
chemical changes affect flavour? There is no 
doubt that certain vibrations can kill germs and 
certain vibrations can alter chemical processes; 
the practical problem is to find the range which 
will do both and give germ-free, sweet milk. 
Those who are working on it are quite satisfied 
that it is possible. They are also trying to develop 
vibrators which would be fixed on the milk- 
churns on the farm so that the sterilisation could 
be done in the cowshed and the milk prevented 
from going sour. 
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Another use for ultrasonics is in the making of 
artificial gems. Their production for industrial uses 
is now a large trade. Aluminium oxide is fused 
in fierce furnaces and large sapphires and rubies 
(the colouring is the only difference) are built up. 
The resulting gems are quite indistinguishable 
from the natural ones except for microscopic 
bubbles which only a gem-expert with powerful 
instruments- could detect. Ultrasonic vibrators 
fitted into the furnaces can now eliminate even 
these flaws and the scientists defy the jewellers to 
a the difference between the artificial and the 
r 
All kinds of applications can and will be found 
for the techniques of ultrasonics, but my Scots 
farmer will never forgive the scientists for the 
sacrilege of exchanging “Vat 60” for “Bat 
60,000.” RITCHIE CALDER 


CLEAN RIVERS 


A punpant and usually well-distributed rainfall 
is among our major assets. At one time this 
water flowed in a hundred rivers, rich in fish 
and all manner of life, through forests of oak or 
of birch and pine, to the surrounding seas. Our 
ancestors cleared the forests as agriculture de- 
veloped, and they founded small towns. The in- 
habitants of these drew water from th~ rivers 
into which they cast their refuse without signifi- 
cant effect on the quality or population of their 
waters. 

The later growth of industry and of population, 
both made possible by the ample supplies of 
water, changed all that. To-day much of this 
water is deflected, often repeatedly, on its course 
from mountain to sea—to pass through the bodies 
of man or of his domestic animals, to serve 
domestic needs or the requirements of industrial 
plants ranging from chemical works to sugar- 
beet factories, from long-established paper mills 
to recently erected penicillin factories. From 
man and animals this water is discharged laden 
with the waste’ of metabolic activity, and from | 
factories with all manner of contamination with ' 
both organic and inorganic compounds. 

Passed direct into rivers or estuaries, sewage 
and industrial effluents may cause widespread | 
pollution. Organic matter forms a medium for | 
the growth of bacteria and fungus. Effluents | 
containing cyanide, phenol, cresol or chlorine are 
poisonous to fish or to other animals and to 
plants. Many of our rivers and estuaries have 
been converted from scenes of beauty rich in 
contained life into what are no better than evil- 
smelling sewers. Long stretches of rivers are 
now devoid of fish, while even where the upper 
reaches are pure, the salmon they once harboured 
have gone. The smolts which formerly descended 
to the sea for feeding before returning as adults 
to spawn can no longer pass the barrier of pol- 
luted estuarine water that surges to and fro 
with the movements of the tide. Both Tees and 
Trent have lost their salmon, and only a few 
smolts manage, surprisingly, to pass the polluted 
waters in the mouth of the Tyne. 

Salmon are wonderful fish, a delight to observe 
in their grace of movement and amazing leaps 
through broken water, a joy to the fisherman and 
a magnificent food. But their destruction, 
although most regrettable, could hardly in itself 
be regarded as a national disaster were it not a 
symptom of mass pollution which is a calamity of 
the first magnitude demanding urgent action. 

Apart from an isolated Scottish Act of 1606, 
which does deal with pollution, all legislation re- 
lating to rivers and water supply prior to 1875 is 
concerned primarily with the regulation of salmon 
and other fisheries. The Public Health Act of 

1875 and the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act of 
the following year, together with somewhat 
earlier legislation in Scotland, were the conse- 
quence of growing public concern about the state 
of our rivers following the spread of industry 
and the concentration of population in large 
towns. Admirable in intent, these Acts made 
demands for the cleansing of sewage and indus- 
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trial effluents that were impossible of fulfilment 
in the’ then state of sanitary science. Local 
authorities which had been left to their own de- 
vices in the matter of sewage disposal since the 
Middle Ages had already in certain areas antici- 
pated government action, and established sewage 
farms, still doubtless an odorous memory to 
many. On these sewage was spread over wide 
areas to be purified by bacterial action and to 
fertilise the soil. 

The mass of later legislation up to 1945, both 
irr England and Wales and in Scotland, dealing 
with freshwater fisheries, pollution, land drainage 
and water supplies, is admirably summarised in 
the recently published Our Rivers by the late 
J. W. Kempster (Oxford University Press, 2§s.). 
So far as the prevention of pollution is concerned, 
the fault has not resided in legislation but in 
administration or, more correctly, as the author 
points out, in execution. With a few notable 
exceptions, the rivers boards and innumerable 
other local bodies that have the power to en- 
force the provisions of the Acts have lacked the 
necessary initiative or sufficient money to pro- 
miote legal action. 

The Rivers Boards Bill now before Parliament 
has been designed to remedy this chaos of many 
himdreds of largely futile local authorities by 
establishing in ‘their place some thirty suitably 
financed and powerful rivers boards. This fol- 
lows the recommendations made by the Central 
Advisory Water Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Health in 1937, and which issued 
its third report in 1943. The new boards will be 
concerned with all aspects of water supply, land 
drainage, freshwater fisheries and, above all, with 
thé pressing problem of pollution. 

Fortunately, there is much that such ade- 
quately established boards can do. Modern 
standards of purity for the effluents of sewage 
works and industrial plants are based on those 
laid down by the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal which did major work for the nation in 
the years between 1898 and 1915. The sewage 
farm has been replaced by percolating filters or 
by activated sludge plants. In both, the natural 
agencies of bacteria and fungi are employed but 
speeded up so that effective cleansing takes oe 
in the course of passage through six feet thick- 
ness of a filter or in aeration tanks. Filter beds 
are a natural development from the old sewage 
farnis, and represent a nice balance between the 
population of bacteria and fungi which utilise 
and so cleanse the sewage and a variety of in- 
sects, worms and other animals which browse 
upon them and prevent the filter from becoming 
blocked. The activated sludge process which 
eriginated in this country has the advantage of 
producing sufficient methane to provide all neces- 
sary power for pumps and other engines, while 
with the dried sludge important fertilisers can be 
restored to the land. 3 

Certain industrial effluents, such as gas liquors, 
if not introduced in too great concentration, can 
be dealt with by sewage works, but many de- 
mand special treatment. Of recent years this 
matter has been the especial concern of the Water 
Pollution Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. Satis- 
factory methods have been worked out for dealing 
with such polluting effluents as the waste waters 
from the retting of flax, from the manufacture 
of beet sugar and from dairies where the high 
proportion of organic matter causes blockage of 
percolating filters owing to the growth of fungus 
and its corresponding spread in any river into 
which the waste is discharged untreated. In- 
organic substances, often directly poisonous to 
life, can often be dealt with by special chemical 
treatment. 

There is no question as to the gravity of the 
problem presented by pollution; fortunately 
public opinion is now becoming aware of this. 
We have much of the knowledge needed to devise 
adequate remedies; in the provisions of the Rivers 
Boards Bill we shall have at long last the necessary 
executive authorities to ensure that these remedies 
are applied. C. M. YONGE 


The Arts and 
Entertainment 


AUGUST EXHIBITIONS 


“ A ucusr for the people and their favourite islands 
he Just now islands are more popular than 
art galleries. But the Crypt Exhibition in the 
New Gallery, St. Ives, Cornwall, is only a stone’s 
throw from what St. Ives calls “the Island,” and is 
well worth a visit. The exhibitors include a number 
of the artists I mentioned in an article last January— 
Peter Lanyon, Bryan Wynter, Adrian Ryan, Sven 
Berlin. In London, on Bank Holiday Monday, 
frustrated island-lovers might have found that the 
Tate had arranged a moonlight trip to The Needles 
..+ Turner’s “first exhibited oil painting”: two 
fishing boats, on¢ in a phosphorescent wave trough; 
The Needles themselves, like shadowy black icebergs, 
in the left background; the brightest of full moons 
above, in a light-filled, diamond-shaped rift in the 
dark night clouds. It is an astonishing painting: 
English in its intensely romantic feeling, but European 
in its pictorial science. An instance of this is the 
way the intricate reflections of light on the crests of 
near waves are managed: at first glance they seem 
merely a caligraphic display, a writhing of light 
strokes insufficiently evocative of the volume of the 
water Turner wished to define. But a moment later 
we realise that they- do define the form of the waves; 
further, that they are an integral par: of the whole 
pictorial scheme. ‘They are, in fact, the most open 
statement of the zigzag rhythm which is the formal 
basis of the picture. The moonlit part of the sea 
in this picture is an inverted triangle of pale. light; 
this, in conjunction with the light part of the sky, 
becomes one big diamond-shaped area of visibility, 
filling most of the canvas, but leaving much toward 
the corners beautifully dark. This sort of composi- 
tion, where attention focuses on an area in the middle 
of the canvas, was also natural to our most eminent 
modern romantic, Mr. Graham Sutherland, in all but 
his most recent works. There are a number of 
parallels between these two painters. For instance, 
Sutherland and Turner have the same impulse to 
resolve the receding ground of sweeping, open 
country into long shapes like slices of melon or a 
scimitar; both painters love a crescent: both “ falsify ” 
the lighting of a landscape for subjective reasons; the 
mood or poetry of their landscapes is, in different 
ways, as powerful in its action upon us as their designs. 
Each painter also has a vocabulary of distorted forms 
which, evolved from natural forms in landscape, are 
neither realistic nor abstract. 
I think they have a limitation in common as well. 
- It strikes me that neither is notable for the power of 
plastic design: they cannot convince us of the plastic 
character of an object with any economy; their forms 
are built up with elaborate textures, not swift gestures. 
Their quick statements mark the surface interestingly 
but.do not also convey a conviction of space: to gain 
' solidity and depth each must labour. This remark 
will.seem nonsensical to those who think of Turner 
as supremely. an explorer of aerial light and space. 
But is there not something. perversely ideal, inten- 
tionally intangible, theoretically sublime about those 
essays in atmospherics ? That early painting of fish- 
ing boats off The Needles shows a deeper love of the 
actual and is therefore more painterly. And so do 
many of his “sketches,” of which there are some 
excellent examples in Room VIII, the smallest of 
the three Turner Rooms re-opened to the public last 
week for the first time since the bombs. Indeed 
what I have been saying cannot apply at all to such 
excellent sketches as The Thames near Windsor, 
Windsor Castle from the River, or Newark Abbey. 
In these rapidity of execution ensured a sweetness 
and truth of colour: there was no time to force a 
vermilion or an emerald green to perform mystical 
functions: mere description was sufficiently engross- 
ing. Nor had Turner’s ambition time to operate: the 
composition remained simple and coherent. But in 
huge pictures like The Farewell of Hero and Leander, 
also now en view, space is pulled into three or four 
incompatible vistas. The Letter, in Room VII, and 
Woman Reclining on a Couch, in Room NIII, re- 
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ny years, W 
mind us that Turner could make very little o/ hype 
human figure once it got. too close to be cismicMl- nan and I 
as a vague insect in the landscape, Turner say ¢ jish, and th 
more easily in a cloud of spray than in a bosom " The last gr 
a face and neck; these left him struggling ith ; worst suffe: 
and conventions that were alien to him. 1 in Englis 


Returning to the present, we find Mr. Wij; 
Gear, at the Gimpel Gallery, taking Picasso's 193] 
“ stained glass period” as his point of departure. 
flat, clear, strong colours of the. blank trig 
patches, drawn in in straight black liz. - of even thy 
ness, with which Mr. Gear composes are paip 
swiftly and with assurance: at the surface, these « 
vases are boldly designed. But with Picasso the ; 
grid of black lines was really an extremely econom; 
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and compressed drawing of a three-dimensig nonstrated 2 
subject; and the miracle of Picasso’s flat reds y he Cambrid 
yellows was that they created form in space; appfllion of Engl 
ently identical flatnesses produced varied forms [Mteady increa 
varied depths in space. Mr. Gear gives the imp nt and insis 
sion that the design of his canvas is arrived a quality or cc 
dependently of the subject of the picture, which } es by thir 
to be fitted in afterwards as well as possible. dually rises 
flat configurations are not permeated by the thrdlMérst-class m« 
dimensional character of the subject: he seems 2s y 
unable to design in space. PATRICK HeRoy 
THE FUTURE OF COVENT GARDENS: critic, s 
il 0 gh the Bz 
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W uenever musical people start discussing 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs ai Cove 
Garden and proposing their various solutions, soo 
or later the old problem of opera-in-English ver 
opera-in-the-original is certain to crop up. Parti 
pants in this eternal debate would get less heated 
they could bring themselves to admit that there is 
such thing here as absolute right or wrong, but on 
a balance-sheet of advantages and disadvantag 


varying with the individual listener and the individggme 1" S78 
pei aS Fae te Miroshima v 


compromise, whereby half a dozen foreign singers: 
imported to strengthen the casts, but obliged to 1 
learn their parts in English, contrives to make 1 


badcast two 
ite Chateau 


worst of both systems: our visitors seldom suc. tyes 
in making their words fully intelligible (intligi world wa 


bility, after all, is the sole excuse for the whole py 
ceeding), and they arouse in us a strong suspici 
that they are capable of far better things in their 
language. a 

What then are we to do? There are only 


t, to Scrapl 
fipt-writer to 
§ specialised 
what you ¢ 


possible solutions: one is to dispense altogether Wi, al 
the help of foreign singers, the other to use { strated Lot 
original language for at least a part of the reper ond he 


The “all-English” solution is vigorously support 
(for obvious reasons) by the Incorporated Society 
Musicians and other interested parties, but it med 
low standards and a restricted repertory for an i 
definite period, and even those who are least wort 
about the artistic consequences quail at the box-of 
repercussions. Last season a tentative step was td 
in the opposite direction, when a German Trista" W 
Isolde was introduced into the repertory «longs 
an English Valkyrie; and I have yet to meet f 
patron who felt seriously vexed because Mme. 
stad was allowed to sing “Mild und = Ieise wie 
lachelt” instead of “ Softly o’er him smiles are st 
ing.” Indeed, I have often wondered whether, 
some sort of Gallup: poll could be taken among 
typical Covent Garden audience, the percentage 
favour of opera-in-the-original might not pe 



















surprisingly high. N almost e1 
To avoid misunderstanding, let me say at once th mall, there 
at Sadler’s Wells the use of English is clearly igi, a 
being suitable to the size of the house, to its Volks the coun: 
nature, and to its repertory consisting largely of (OM goods they 
edies with spoken dialogue or recitative. Cov@Mlue, Inside 
Garden, however, is not only a much bigger hove showing 
but an august and beautiful theatre Cemanding @mber of the 
amplitude, a brilliance and a sense of style which *ttificate g 
the moment are frankly beyond the reach of qqe'ceship 
singers; furthermore, it is the principal opera-hov' oe the 
still enjoying a great reputation, of the capita! of — 
British Empire, which is also one of the lead on 


capitals of the Western Union. I suggest that it 
undignified to take a narrowly provincial view of ! 
function of Covent Garden; and that, on the contra 
it ought once more to become the touchstone of ex 


tuth 


lence in the operatic art of Western Europe. | . 
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ny years, whatever happens, some 80 per cent. 
wr repertory will continue to consist of French, 
man and Italian operas, with say» 10 per cent. 
Jish, and the remainder Russian, Czech, and so 
The last group, though Slav languages are among 
worst sufferers in.translation, must evidently: be 
1 in English; but for the bulk of the French- 
man-Italian repertory I think we should do well, 
svent Garden, to switch over to the original, 
sting as many parts as possible to English artists 
ambitious opera-singers have to learn these three 

ages) and for the remaining roles bringing in, 
only established foreign stars, but fine young 
sts not yet intérnationally.famous. The advantage 

glish artists of rehearsing and singing side by 
with picked foreign artists has been constantly 
nonstrated at Glyndebourne, and more recently 
the Cambridge Theatre; as time goes on, the pro- 
ion of English singers in the casts ought te show 
ady increase. But-if we dig our toes in at this 
nt and insist on an all-English policy regardless 
quality or consequences, we need not delude our- 
es by thinking that standards will somehow 
dually rise; on the contrary, without the stimulus 
first-class models, they are far more likely to sink. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


g critic, seeking to trace a pattern running 
pugh the Bank Holiday week’s programmes, des- 
ately striving to wrest from the flux material for 
eneralisation, seeks in vain, or at best has a night- 
re vision of those hooded terrors of Broadcasting 

, the programme planners, decreeing in con- 

e: “The people are on holiday, let them laugh, 

them indulge in nostalgia (the Scrapbook series), 


let them not be heedless of higher things, above | 


let tuem not forget that there was a first world war 
¢ White Chateau), a second world war (Reunion 
i The Sinking of the “ Bismarck”’) and that there 
y be a third world war (Hiroshima).” 

iroshima was a terrifying experience when first 
badcast two years ago; it remains terrifying. The 
ite Chateau must await examination until one has 
mn able to compare it with the other plays in the 
itd Programme’s presentation of the drama of the 
world war. Let us then turn to the remoter 
, to Scrapbook for rgor. Mr. Leslie Baily is a 
‘ipt-writer to whom it is easy to be unjust, for he 
s specialised in one kind of programme, he gives 
what you expect and never takes you by surprise. 
pleasure derived from his Scrapbooks is that that 
gets from turning over those volumes of the 
strated London News which belong to the no- 
n's-land between the present and the past as it 


weetenn ih « 


< 


becomes history. Scrapbook for 1901; perhaps be- 
cause it’ represents: a natural watershed of recent 
times, was a particularly agreeable example of his 
ingenuity: a queen who was almost a mythical figure 
died—and I do not think’ that the perennially 
astonishing Miss Gladys Young has ever done better 
than her portrayal of Victoria in this programme; 
there was a war on, but a minor affair by present 
standards; Marconi transmitted the first radio signal 
across the Atlantic; Blériot flew round the Eiffel 
Tower; the music hall, as the recorded voice of 
Charles Coburn demonstrated, was still music hall. 
It was a wholly successful programme, though I do 
not think that the Tennyson of In Memoriam was the 
ideal spokesman of Edwardian self-confidence. 

Of Reunion, presented in Saturday-Night Theatre, 
perhaps the less said the better. A group of British 
soldiers, hiding in a cave in Crete, agree to meet 
after the war in a pub in Hampstead. An old formula, 
which may still be effective; but not as handled by 
Mr. John Coningham. His characterisation and 
dialogue alike had the naivety that typifies the stories 
one finds in weekly papers for women; indeed, if a 
lady announcer had butted in from time to time to 
read a recipe or advise on weaning one would have 
felt little surprise. The Sinking of the “ Bismarck” 
existed on an entirely different level; a sober, indeed 
austere documentary based on official reports. That 
was its strength—and also its weakness, for the lan- 
guage of official reports tends to be grey and de- 
natured, and it was not until the last few minutes of 
the programme that human interest was allowed to 
seep into the programme—the words of a member of 
the crew of the defeated “ Bismarck.” I would single 
out for special praise the narrator, Mr. John Chandos, 
who earlier in the day had given us an admirable 
reading of Merimée’s Carmen, a most unexpected and 
rewarding choice for the Sunday-morning serial novel. 

May I correct a mis-attribution which appeared in 
my comment on the recent production of Antony 
and Cleopatra?’ The admirable Octavius Caesar in 
that production was played by Mr. Malcolm Hayes. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 
“Le Silence est d’Or,” at the Rialto 


With Le Silence est dOr René Clair returns to 
two early loves: Paris and the silent film. What a 
pleasure it is—after how many years of exile—to 
eye the girls on the boulevard, to travel on top of 
a horse bus, to squeeze and be squeezed in the 
promenoir of a music-hall, to wave away the fiddler 
outside a café, only to be told he has been paid by 
a drunk gentleman to go on repeating the same tune 
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for the rest of the evening! Here again are the 
cobbles; if not the roofs, of Paris; yes, a familiar ring 
ef people clusters round a street singer. This is a 
sentimental, a middle-aged occasion, and M. Clair, 
perhaps wisely, has played safe while (one hopes) 
getting his hand in. 

Any wild expectation we may have had that, with 
Hollywood left behind, he would be able to take up 
where he left off disappears, though pleasantly, 
within a few moments. The gaiety seems some- 
what inelastic. It walks where it used to dance; it 
gives little sighs; it is reminiscent. Gone are the 
fandangos, the conviction of music i: the air, Old 
gentlemen still open their eyes in surprise that lovers 
should be kissing, landladies frown on lodgers, a 
back-curtain of Baghdad collapses to reveal the stage- 
hands playing cards, fat men wink at mousy girls, 
ladders fall, apartment stairs have to be climbed; it’s 
all or nearly all there, but the delight has waned. 
Possibly that is only to say that the inspired farce of 
Le Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, the romantic exuber- 
ance of Sous les Toits de Paris or Le Million, belong 
to youth and cannot be recaptured. The camera in 
Le Silence est d’Or has almost ceased to be an in- 
strument of style: Clair in his day commanded an 
unrivalled mixture of style and dash. He goes on 
doing his job, needless to say, admirably. 

And Le Silence est d’Or is a better job than any- 
thing in the way of light comedy we have seen for 
months except Four Steps in the Clouds. The fun 
of. film-making in the 1900s, with a studio the size 
of a drill hall and goose-feathers showering from the 
rafters, with melodramas always going on to sophisti- 
cated asides, provides a deliciously animated back- 
ground. “More snow!” exclaims the director, 
mopping his brow, “by Jove it’s warm to-day”; and 
in the next shot, while everyone shivers, tropical -pas- 
sions have to be engendered. The middle-aged 
director, by the. way, is Maurice Chevalier; he takes 
a fatherly but brisk interest in girls, and avoids his 
reflection in the mirror. He doesn’t sing or tilt a 
straw; just acts, with some assurance and charm. 
It is hardly his fault that a passing fancy fer the 
daughter of an old flame has to be wheedled along 
so that the plot shall last to the end. I didn’t find 
the love passages so insufferably tedious as did some 
of my fellow critics, but they are thin. The film is 
kept going by the charm of its background, by a comic 
invention that can still produce an unwanted man with 
a goat or a Sultan dispensing decorations to master 
and man alike. It remains to be seen whether Clair, 
whose falling-off prompted rather than followed his 
original migration, can now. achieve anything more 
than efficient ‘pot-boilers. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 














N almost every community, large or 
mall, there is a shop to which every- 
goes—the local chemist’s. People 
me here for advice, for they know 
the counsel they will receive and 
goods they will buy will be of rea! 
uc, Inside the shop hangs a certifi- 
showing that the owner is a 
ember of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
rettificate gained only after long ap- 
aticeship and strict examination. 
Proves that the chemist is a man 
attainments, worthy of trust. 

For over 40 years chemists 

have been recommending 
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FARMING. 


Three cheers for the British 
Pig; and the British Hen — 
and of course even more 
cheers for the subsequent 
eggs and bacon. B. & P. = 
build homes with every ——3 
medern convenience for 
pigs and hens —and for 
sheep and cows. 

Corn, root crops and fruit are very much up our street too — we build 
the Dutch Barns and the various types of special houses and sheds in which 
they are stored. 
Netting, Fencing, Hurdles and Gates to keep the right animals in and the 
wrong Ones out (including homo-sapiens and non-sapiens) — that’s our 
business too.. In fact, where there is farming there is B. & P. 


that’s our business 
BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED seen 
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ef the Greek administration, or the great con, croachme 
BALLET Correspondence — sereensircorand mesticken nny call people 
5 niciaats en ieaaeaiatiamaiiibaancamial Spencer has a in Greece in extre Washing 
Carlo,” at Covent Garden ; abnormal times $ judgments are somey sions in 
The de Cuevas Ballet, despite its name and multiple REPORT ON GREECE superficial. No Government faced with aw ides Soviet fo 
: ah . . : . seditious movement and the threat of foreign inyx. cannot b 
nationality, is 100 per cent. American in style. To Sir,—I think I can throw light on your corre- inte nak tae aaa cl driving 
call this style superficial is not necessarily derogatory, spondent Mr. Kenneth Spencer’s remark about the ae expected f-seatree — wa ap i he Wes 
for there is an art of the profound treatment of sur- Left-wing tendencies of the Greek Caucasian refugees pono Pont — Fp > pa con a , 
faces, namely geometry, an art much involved in in Macedonia, as I was myself responsible for settling - Senior In telligence Officer of the column 
: 7 - . General Staff at Salonika, whom your correspon role they 
choreography. Rosella Hightower’s technique, if not them there before the war. . “ 
P ; . . quotes, may have somewhat over-emphasised insecurit) 
fabulous, is certainly profound, and her approach to The first batch, numbering some 10,000, arrived in , Aa 
mete” : th 7 ” : ‘ ternational aspect of the situation; but your cy Governn 
dancing is far from superficial. It is impossible to -.in Greece from the province of Kars in 1913 after 4 “ of 3 4 Noboe 
view without awe her exquisite balance, and the per- the end of the Balkan Wars. In the Caucasus, where PORdent is equally guilty of exaggeration whe “- 
. . . tries to explain the war as being really an inte and spiri 
fect control of muscular force in every limb, which they had been tenants on large estates, they had enero eg rene Arar — the West 
may be compared to the perfect gradation of tone of learnt that the Greek Government was distributing Ptoblem ree Te cep anes i ite rage 
a very fine musical executant. But these qualities, Turkish lands free to all immigrants. We settled ot meme ™ y Greece. Pn sugges + Rn ta War vcived i 
which thrill one also in the thoroughbred or athlete, them in the Vardar Valley, most of them in the three hol no ae ond sed a onal Were 
may presumably exist in the highest degree in a_ districts of Kilkis, Yenidje and Verria. They were avoida “3 drr-wnnd eh ope: ie — TO $04 proce 
dancer without her having the moving power of an extremely unruly lot and gave us more trouble aieue ion Uitte (ook per 2s : © men pao 
ta Cc A d oA ived i orp cecil: inthe ast a pig ALA. Puig 10 the G 
D ically and emotionally Carmen Amaya an more arrived in 1920 were in the 4 — , r 
Luisillo, Vanoye Aiken and Tommy Gomez are on a_ same region. These refugees from the Caucasus have an Bete ome vo ne amar Informat ceived P 
different plane. When Rosella Hightower’s devotion always been very much to the Left and used to vote 34 thy Square, London, W.2. pei 
to her art impels her to go deeper, she too will be for Left-wing candidates before the war. It is not om ot on 
among the world’s greatest dancers. Marjorie Tall- surprising to find them to-day in the Communist Sir,—I have more hope of the United Nati The 
chief and Ethery Pagava have, I think, more lyrical camp. \ Balkan Commission after reading Mr. Kenn may be 
gift, especially the latter, and George Skibine is a These Caucasians have been responsible for some Spencer's article, “Report on Greece,” than | meeting 
wonderfully expressive dancer. The company is par- of the worst excesses committed after the liberation, felt hitherto. His plea for a truce “to assist in akan 
ticularly strong in male dancers. Eglevsky, the most amongst others for the atrocious murder of an 8o- establishment of a new and really demccratic Gove vitally. 3 
famous, is only interesting when in action; when year-old landowner at Yanesh (Kilkis), Mme. Etty ment ” aligns him with another member of the poet, 
passive he has a depressingly “out of-work” expres- Hadzilazaro, who had befriended them during the mission, Col. W. R. Hadgson, Australia’s represen ing Adn 
sion. In Black Swan his clean line and fine elevation German occupation. Most of them have fled over the tive, who is reported to have made a strong r cratic § 
were a delight to watch, and he was a perfect partner border and joined Markos’ guerillas. : tion on that part of a sub-committee’s report dealj poon~d 
to Hightower in this her greatest tri:mph. The deli- I am not surprised at the “frigid and hostile ” with their “ on-the-spot ” activities on the ground the Am 
cacy and ease with which she performed a double reception of the Army in the Slav-speaking village it had “devoted too much attention to investigai dicates, 
turn of incredible difficulty drew an audible gasp of of Boufi (Florina) to which your correspondent refers. incidents, which were not included in. the terms pammersp 
delight from the audience. Your correspondent is probably not aware that when _ reference, and too little to its task of mediation, wi re ped 
The worst ballet we have seen so far is William this part of Macedonia was still under Turkish rule, it was specifically instructed to undertake.” of whic 
Dollar’s Five Gifts; the best, as one might expect, the Slavophone population was divided into Patriarch- As the publisher of Greek Outlook, I welcome ra ont 
Palanchine’s Concerto Barocco, to Bach’s D Minor ists (that is, those who recognised the spiritual reinforcement to our purpose of securing a truce merely 
Concerto for two violins. It seemed to be imperfectly authority of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople mediation in Greece, which is, indeed, the suis of aR * 
rehearsed, so that the beauty and subtlety of the and were Greek in sentiment) and Exarchists (i.c., d@étre of our publication. We have taken the vi duet 
choreography in its relation to the music, which those who recognised the Bulgarian Exarch and were throughout that nothing will be gained by fighti paren. 
depends on a very perfect rendering by corps-de- pro-Bulgarian). In Boufi, which was mainly and that the only permanent prospect of tranquill indepen 
ballet and soloists alike, was not fully realised. One Exarchist, there was always a strong pro-Bulgarian and reconstruction is by changing the Government ow 
longs to see it again. Lifar’s Noir et Blanc, to music faction and this sentiment has doubtless survived to a constitutional way. I have not heard from Gre - 
by Lalo, was charming to look at and full of in- the present day. quarter, British or American, a word of praise § 
genuities, some too often repeated; it had indeed more I do not wish to defend the schoolmaster of Pana- the present Government in Athens. The highest ca 
the air of a stars’ dancing lesson than a ballet, and gitsa who preferred the security of Edessa to joining mendation is that “bad as it is, it is the best availablf h 
the choreographer seemed too prone to assemble his his post. Evidently he is no hero. Fut it should be Those who say this do so, one suspects, becaus on 
dancers in charming poses, only to dismiss them im- remembered that in this band-infested part of Mace- is amenable to their wishes, which are not for | Mr r 
mediately from the stage. Sebastian, to music by  donia, priests and schoolmasters of known Nationalist direct benefit of the Greek people. 3 oA pes 
Menotti, was chiefly remarkable for Skibine’s superb sympathies have been among the principal victims of Both the British and American intervention Israel t 
performance of the name-f rt. marauding Communist bands. Greece has been a sham, in that it is based on a pal aaa 
BERYL DE ZOETE Far be it from me to deny the many shortcomings that considers first the prevention of Russian ¢ - ‘ 
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croachment rather than the benefit of the Greek 


ences since the rash decision of December, 1944, to 
crush E.A.M. have produced a cynicism which is alien 
to the Greek character. Mr. Churchill’s action, con- 
ceived in the heat of war temperament, and, as Mr. 
Amery has written of the Anglo-French ultimatum to 
Benes before Munich, “enforced with indecent haste 
and ruthlessness,” has had calamitous consequences. 
The United Nations must now consider how these 
may be repaired. If the General Assembly, at its 
meeting in Paris in September, is persuaded that a 
truce and mediation are the first practical steps, it is 
vitally important that there shall be a medium in 
Athens for their implementation. Clearly the exist- 
ing Administration is disqualified for any such demo- 
cratic proceeding by its history, composition and 
deeds. The General Assembly will presumably ask 
the American Mission, which, as Mr. Spencer in- 
dicates, controls the body and soul of the Govern- 
ment, to dissolve it and allow the Mediator to appoint 
a provisional Cabinet pending elections, the procedure 
of which cannot be disputed. The Greek problem 
has not the complexities of that in Palestine; it calls 
merely for a recognition of realities. The formation 
of a Radical Progressive Party should follow rapidly, 
almost as a matter of course, as soon as security is 
assured to those who have had to keep their political 
independence under a bushel for the past three years 
or So. E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU 
Greek Outlook, 15 New Street, E.C.z. 


MR. BEVIN AND THE ARABS 
Sir,—It is difficult to know how much evidence 
Mr. L. J. Cadbury would require of British sympathy 
and encouragement for the Arab League’s war against 
Israel before he withdrew his charge that your corre- 
spondent’s comment to that effect was mischievous. 
It is a fact that the British brought the 


Arab Legion into Palestine and then, breaking a 
promise to the Jewish Agency, left it there fully armed 
and primed for battle. 

It is a fact that throughout the early period of fight- 
ing Britain continued to supply Transjordan and 
Egypt with ammunition, arms, and the petrol which 
should have been flowing through the pipeline to 
Haifa but was diverted instead to Arab refineries. 
I myself saw in Jerusalem on June 6 a British-made 
3.7in shrapnel shell which had been fired by the 


. Egyptian artillery, with a date stamp on the base, 


25:4:48. 

It is a fact that last month, when it had become 
clear that the Arab armies could no longer win the 
war, and the truce had come into force, the Foreign 
Office withheld for some ten days the quarterly in- 
stalment of King Abdulla’s £2 million yearly subsidy, 
admitting with engaging frankness that they would 
pay it when they considered the situation “ satisfac- 
tory.” This implied that the Foreign Office regarded 
the payment of the subsidy as a useful method of 
“persuasion” with Abdulla. Yet they never used 
this method in the days when it might have had the 
effect of preventing the outbreak of war in Palestine. 

It is a fact that the Arab Legion is officered by 
British officers; that the Egyptian air force has at least 
some British officers (I heard them myself during the 
Tel Aviv air raids, talking very good Oxford English 
to the pilots overhead on short-wave radio); that 
throughout the toughest fighting Sir Alexander 
Cadogan handled the Arab States with the softest of 
kid gloves. 

Perhaps the Arab diplomats are sufficiently naive 
to regard all this as a sign of British neutrality, or 
even of British disapproval. But Mr, Cadbury, I am 
sure, is not. 

He mentions that the charge of your correspondent 
cannot be true because Count Bernadotte denied dur- 
ing his last visit to New York that Britain was urging 
the Arabs to fight. The Count, of course, was per- 
fectly right. But surely his remark proves nothing. 
Mr. Cadbury forgets that when Count Bernadotte 
made his remark the Arab armies had already 
demonstrated their inability to wage a successful war 
against Israel. They had been pushed out of Israeli 
territory, and in the last days before the truce they 
had found themselves in grave difficulties on almost 
every front. Count Bernadotte himself was just off 
to Palestine with a plan which corresponds very 
closely to the current desires of the British Foreign 
Office. The U.S. State Department had clearly 
acquiesced in that plan. Surely in these circum- 
stances it would have been the height of folly for 
Mr. Bevin to urge the Arabs at that moment to 
continue fighting. 

I can understand Mr. Cadbury being sorry that an 
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anti-British atmosphere should have developed in 
America as a result of the Palestine events. But the 
way to change this atmosphere—which I can assure 


Mr. Cadbury extends very far beyond the United . 


States—is not to go on pretending we are innocent 
of all intrigue and intervention in Palestine when we 
manifestly are not, but to demonstrate that we have 
abandoned a policy which sought to provoke and 
sustain war when war looked like bringing 2bout a 
“ British ” solution in Palestine, and now seeks, since 
that has failed, to sponsor a “settlement” which has 
nothing in common with the United Nations’ de- 
cisions on the Palestine question. 
DEREK KARTUN 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


Sir,—Both Professors Ayer and Joad seem wide 
of the mark in their comments on “Ovxonian’s” 
charge that the influence of Logical Positivism in 
Oxford is favourable to the growth of Fascism. The 
charge is that Logical Positivism produces a vacuum 
“left by an abeyance of concern with fundamental 
human values”—and into this vacuum steps 
Fascism. Professor Ayer retorts that Logical Posi- 
tivism does recognise the existence and role of value 
judgments, but it shows that they are different from 
either judgments of fact or of logical necessity. He 
adopts in essence the standpoint of Rudolf Carnap, 
who says that “a value judgment is a command ex- 
pressed in a misleading grammatical form.” Thus 
value judgments may be obeyed or disobeyed, you 
may agree or disagree with them, but you cannot say 
that they are either true or false. Against this Pro- 
fessor Joad objects that it still leaves the vacuum of 
which “Oxonian” complained. He wants to say that 
value judgments are true, because they express the 
“moral order” contained in the universe,“ trans- 
cending the familiar world of things known to us by 
our senses...” Unless you can say something like 
this, he thinks, you leave a vacuum into which 
Fascism can insinuate itself. 

I believe that the true position is misunderstood by 
both. It is useless for Ayer to say that he does not 
exclude value judgments. In saying that value judg- 
ments are simply expressions of approval or dis- 
approval, and in erecting a Chinese wall, as he does, 
between science and valuation, Ayer does exclude the 
possibility of a rational and scientific basis of human 
morality. And it is because of this that he leaves a 
vacuum into which Fascism may insinuate itself. His 
philosophy. removes questions of conduct from the 
sphere of rational discussion—and to do that i 
certainly to open the door to Fascism. 

But then exactly the same applies to Joad, with 
his “transcendent moral order.” If value judgments 
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are true when they correspond to “another order of 
reality which includes values,” then the discussion of 
their truth certainly lies entirely outside the sphere 
of scientific discussion—and here Joad and Ayer are 
in complete agreement. Joad must believe that the 
value judgments which he thinks are true are certified 
in some transcendental way, by intuition or perhaps 
by divine revelation. In either case there is no possi- 
bility of scientific discussion. According to Ayer’s 
philosophy there can be no rational argument between 
people with different valuations, and exactly the same 
follows from Joad’s philosophy. 

Not long ago Joad, too, was writing about Oxford, 
and one of the things he lamented in that article was 
that the students had lost their appreciation of rare 
wines. The days are indeed gone when one of the 
most treasured “values” of academic life was to sit 
‘sipping vintage port while discussing the Summum 
Bonum. If we perceive, as “Oxonian” does, the 
inadequacies of the Logical Positivist doctrine, we 
will not mend matters by seeking to return, with Joad, 
to what the Logical Positivists (rather justifiably, in 
my opinion) call the twaddle of transcendentalism. 

Joad claims that his transcendentalism is “the 
traditional philosophy of Western Europe.” This 
claim is manifestly false. It is only one tradition. 
There is another tradition besides—the tradition of 
Scientific Rationalism and Materialism. According 
to this tradition, man is a part of nature—the order 
of the world is the order of the material universe 
and there is no transcendent moral order—there is no 
transcendent purpose in the universe but there is a 
purpose in human life, because men create their own 
purposes. According to this tradition, we make no 
appeal to divine revelation or to intuition, nor are 
we reduced to simply expressing our own subjective 
feelings of approval. and disapproval, but we. seek 
guidance in human affairs frem scientific knowledge 
of the material conditions of human life and human 
society. 

This tradition, unlike the other, has always been 
a militant tradition. It fights against superstitions 
and illusions by seeking to advance scientific know- 
ledge, and it fights against social wrong and injustice 
in the name of a morality which it seeks to base upon 
knowledge of man and of society. It is, I believe, 
because they have both turned their backs upon this 
““Western tradition” that Ayer and Joad are unable 
in either of their philosophies to solve the problems 
of valuation which arise to-day. 

Mavrice CoRNFORTH 


Sir,—While agreeing with Dr. Joad that the tend- 
ency of Logical Positivism is to make it difficult for 
students to take seriously the questions about values 
which ace properly raised in ethics, politics and 


aesthetics, -I think it is dangerously misleading to 
concentrate attention on Professor Ayer’s Language, 
Truth and Logic. The trouble goes a good deal 
deeper than this, ‘ 

This book made no claim to originality. Most of 
the philosophical arguments in it were stated. two 
hundred years ago by Hume, who began the attack, 
in Britain, on the intellectual foundations of ethics; 
though his psychology of the moral life was a good 
deal subtler than Professor Ayer’s. The other main 
source of Professor Ayer’s ideas was the work of a 
number of Continental .writers, who, for historical 
reasons, were consciously or unconsciously anxious to 
provide themselves with moral alibis. 

More alarming than Professor Ayer’s succés de 
scandale, is the fact that a thinker of the eminence 
and influence of Lord Russell should apparently have 
allowed himself to be persuaded that he believes this 
stuff. Thus in the concluding chapter of his History 
of Western Philosophy, he writes (having described 
the scope of analytical empiricism): “ There remains, 
however, a vast field, traditionally included in philo- 
sophy, where scientific methods are inadequate. 
This field includes ultimate questions of value;.science 
alone, for example, cannot prove that it is bad to 
enjoy the infliction of cruelty. Whatever can be 
known, can be known by means of science; but things 
which are legitimately matters of feeling lie outside 
its province.” Pp. 862-3. (My italics.) This im- 
plies that values cannot be known, and that the 
evaluation, for example, of cruelty, is merely a 
“matter of feeling.” The rest of the chapter suggests 
that “science” is either mathematical or physical and 
is necessarily “abstract.” 

In fairness to Lord Russell I should add that this 
chapter is by no means free from contradictions. 
For example, he refers in the last paragraph to 
“scientific truthfulness” as a “virtue” which his 
school has introduced into philosophy—hardly a 
modest claim, but one hopes not merely an emotive 
one. 

Lord Russell’s opposition to Fascism is, of course, 
beyond question, but in view of the impression which 
some of the statements of this “school”. have un- 
doubtedly given, it is unfortunate that Lord Russell 
should have chosen the evil of cruelty as an example 
of one of the things which cannot be known. 

D. J. McCracken 

Department of The University, 
Birmingham, 3. 


Philosophy, 


Sir,—The argument used. by Dr. Joad depends 
very greatly upon an implied assumption which, 
though. widely accepted, is questionable. 

Dr. Joad comes to the conclusion that the 
“vacuum” produced by Logical Positivism creates a 
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climate favourable to Fascist ideas. His emphasis on 
this conclusion has no point unless he is implicitly 
assuming that the moral values of traditional Western 
philosophy which would otherwise fill the vacuum 
are in some way a safeguard against Fascist ideas. 
This assumption depends on the further assumption 
that-these moral values are as unchanging in their 
application as they are in their names. Thus, it is 
assumed that those who deny an absolute moral order 
inevitably become casuists; they make the . means 
justify the end and they vary their principles to suit 
expediency. On the other hand, those who believe in 
absolute values are assumed to be thereby safeguarded 
from such casuistry; they have a definite and con- 
sistent guiding principle to keep them on a straight 
path. of virtue. 

But this assumption is thoroughly questionable. It 
seems plausible because we in Western Europe have 
a continuous tradition and because we have for 
hundreds of years used such words as “justice,” 
“mercy,” “humility,” etc., with consequently approv- 
ing connotations. We all believe in Justice; we there- 
fore take it for granted that, when we do something 
which we agree to call “just,” it is just in some 
absolute sense. And we forget how fantastically our 
interpretations of this word have varied from time 
to time. The same applies to most of the. other 
“values ””"—to beauty and goodness, to the rights of 
man and the rights of property, to the virtues of-re- 
ligious intolerance and social humility, and so on. 
There is in the history of Western civilisation a great 
deal of evidence to suggest that its moral values are 
absolute and consistent only in their names, and that 
the deeds which have been justified by these names 
have been as casuist and as tied to expediency as any 
authoritarian State could demand. (It seems to be 
generally agreed, for instance, that the Churches have 
sometimes in the past considered it their duty to 
provide moral sanction for the actions of the State.) 

The trouble about a belief in an absolute moral 
order is that, whenever there is a dispute as to what 
are the real absolutes (e.g., as to what is the true 
meaning of beauty or goodness), there is ne objective 
method of verification by which to decide the matter. 
This being so, the decision must be made either by 
each individual according to his own feelings (which 
are not always disinterested) or by authority: (which 
is practically never disinterested). A moral vacuum 
may perhaps be favourable to Fascism. But it is at 
least arguable that one will not greatly improve 
matters by filling this vacuum with a stock of values 
which seem to be absolute (and thus are greatly con- 
ducive to mental comfort) but which, in fact, can 
be interpreted by authority so as to suit its needs. 

RuPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 

Castle Yard, Portmeirion, Merioneth. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O.xe saw-them propping the walls in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, or wandering sadly about the country- 
side. looking for what they called “the night life” 
patiently attending their girls who had never had 
so much trained attention in their lives; talking in 
buses about their lighters and their wrist watches. 
They hated to be alone and when they were to- 
page Ai they appeared to be frantically anxious, 
as schoglboys are, to be thought violently, non- 
» male and tough. That made conversa- 
tien difficult. But of course, we did our best. 
We even surpassed ourselves. Irked by the obvi- 
ous lack of interest in England shown by the aver- 
age American soldier whose mind was still in 
his own home, we became surprisingly like 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s unflattering portrait of 
the Englishman: a creature effusively talkative 
and consequential, like some auctioneer, piling on 
the Dickensian eccentricities, exploiting the mad 
streak which Henry Adams disliked in us and 
Henry James saw through. We were enormously 
inclined, -in @ much-travelled way, to tell the 
visitor what New York was like and where he was 
injudicious about the Negroes, the Catholics, the 
Jews, the Irish and so on. It was like a blood- 
curdling family reunion; and blood is thicker than 
water, it seems to boil more quickly. All parties 
were glad to get away after looking at the photo- 
graphs, making enthusiaStic promises. We had 
missed an opportunity. 

It is presented to us again in Mr. Geoffrey 
Gorer’s brilliant, packed and persuasive study of 
the American character,* a book no English reader 
should neglect. To examine is to doubt and as 
a rule the Americans have hated doubt; but Mr. 
Gorer is an anthropologist and Americans who 
resent opinion will take it when it is offered them 
in@ quasi-scientific form. In- Margaret Mead 
and Ruth Benedict they have produced anthro- 
pologists of the highest standing and it is in their 
steps that ‘Mr: Gorer has carefully travelled. 
Analogies. from: Freud; tribal comparisons, a 

e than.a glance—at Behaviourism, 
and fieldwork take the place of the dazzling in- 
tuitions of the egoistical traveller. No tact,- yet 
no offence: fio fireworks, the wit is in the 
approach. The book might have been written in 
some luminous and reassuring clinic Tor the treat- 
ment of the manias of the travelling chauvin- 
est. The Americans, like the once: famous 
Trobriand Islanders, ate taken on their own ground 
and the’ comparison with European habits is 
wisely avoided. If the reader occasionally pro- 
tests it is for the old reason that scientific method 
sometimes ‘télls ‘one more slowly what we have 
jong known in “an unsystematic way from the 
study of history or the reading of imaginative 
literature. It is the kind of protest we make after 
the visit to the fortune teller, when the first happi- 
ness of flattered vanity dies down: the categories 
of the character-reader are so wide. 

If Mr. Gorer’s theory is fun, that is no con- 
demnation of it: wherever national or class cul- 
fures are rejected, the American situation is, in 
Many aspects, repeated. Mr. Gorer’s main 
theory goes back to Freud: 

The down-trodden sons unite to kill the tyranni- 
cal father; then, overwhelmed by their crime and 
fearful that one of their number will attempt to 
take the murdered father’s place, they make a 
compact which establishes the legal equality of the 
brothers, based on the common renunciation of the 
father’s authority and privileges. 

was the tyrannical father; henceforward 
the American will feel hatred and guilt not only 
fo England but to authority itself. His is a 
fatherless society where control over people is 
thought to be sin. People who have to rule must 
pretend not to do so. They must rule in their 
shirt sleeves with feet on the desk; and, for the 
ruled, it is necessary to make the ruler ridiculous, 
to reduce him to the common human level (Peter 
Arno’s King who had no pants on under his 
royal robes). “Respect and awe are the most 
painful emotions that Americans recognise’ ” in 








* The Americans. By GEOFFREY GORER. The 
Cresset Press. 0s 6d. 


their relations with. persons—though not with 
places and things. How is the enormous, indeed 
embarrassing respect and reverence given to the 
foreign intellectual to be reconciled with this 
epigram? ‘That this respect is in fact conceived 
in agony? Or would Mr. Gorer direct us to the 
split or double nature, the feminine conscience 
which is “encapsulated” in the American male? 

For that is the second point. What the. revolu- 
tion began the immigration. compleied a century 
later: the final destruction of the father’s prestige. 
A foreigner with a foreign culture, not even speak- 
ing the English tongue, the immigrant is des- 
pised by his own children. He can cut no public 
figure. He is a mere breadwinner. The mother 
is at least protected by the home; she becomes the 
strength of the family and her influence is sup- 
plemented by the school teacher, usually a 
woman, whose role is to turn the child: into an 
acceptable American. Hence the dominant par- 
ent in American life.is Momma. With what 
effect we know when we turn to our New Yorker, 
when we.read American novels and then remem- 
ber the national guilt expressed in Mothers’ Day. 
Poor old mother, she wasn’t so bad after all. If 
we are a race of patricides in England,: they are 
matricides in America. It is Momma who has 
forced the young American into social life and 
given him his terror of being a sissy, the frantic 
maleness which conceals his morbid terror of 
homosexuality, his fear of passivity. It is 
Momma, they say, who is behind the alcoholism; 
it is Momma who addles his conscience and pro- 
vides the idealism. 

But idealism is not thought to apply to business 
oz that part of business which is connected with 
politics: this is, the world -of. things, the male 
world, not the feminine world of persons. The 
conseience is divided: -~« 

The fact that there are spheres i in American life 
to which mora! rules do.not apply is-disconcerting 
to the. more consistent moralists, to the extent. that 
they Jet themselves be aware of this. But the more 
general reaction is to deny the existence of such 
spheres. There is a general and concerted tendency 
to ignore those aspects of the universe which clash 
too strongly with the genefal ethical picture. “The 
system of achieving morality by treating as non- 
existent facts: which cannot be reconciled with an 
ethical picture reached its most consistent develop- 
ment in Christian Science. 


But if we laugh at Momma, especially when she 
turns into Madame. Chairman, she is no more.a 
monster than the European father is. . The 
Mommas are simply better integrated as characters 
than their sons are.. In. the sense that it is a kind 
of split matriarchy American society approaches 
the primitive and might be said to resemble that 
of the Ashantis. And the Mommas are the chief 
bulwark against chaos. Without them 

we might well be left with 2 sub-continent of 
cynicism and hedonism—a civilisation where 
“anything goes,” where .everybody “gets his,” 
where business and politics, law and order, ail 
become unscrupulous rackets; where the only pur- 
pose in life is to get enough money, by whatever 
means, in order to pursue happiness, but only 
capture pleasure; where sobriety is too painful and 
meaningless to be endured and alcohol shows the 
way to a joyless good time. 

Most .travellers in America have interpreted 
the American character through the dramatic 
relation of the human being to the extraordinary 
physical environment. New countries, new ways; 
a really new world for the ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment. The passion for success grows where suc- 
cess is possible. Wealth will be admired where 
wealth is overwhelmingly to be gained. The cult 
of toughness has the. pioneer tradition behind it. 
The heightened language and the boasting have 
their roots, surely, in the myth-making of the fron- 
tier camps—see the legends of Paul Bunyan—and 
are not, one would think, primarily a desire to im- 
press pushful parents. Emphasis is natural to a 
society which has rejected a dominant culture. 
(The English working classes tend to be boastful 
compared with the dominant middle-classes; 
to reject a culture or to be denied it may release 
personality even if this eventually deteriorates :n 
the wilderness. Perhaps Mr. Gorer, who prefers 
the Freudian approach, would argue here that 
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where a culture pattern has been broken there is 
@ retreat into the childish attitudes of family life). 

The evident loneliness of Americans, or rather, 
their dread of loneliness is another characteristic 
which can just as well be approached historically. 
The far, far from home emotion of the man alone 
in a huge country of widely separated townships, 
the emotion of nostalgia for what is lost, are both 
natural and terrifying to the immigrant and 
pioneer; and this feeling recurs powerfully in 
American literature and may be thought even to 
inflect the rhythms of American verse. One has 
only to think of the lines of Whitman or Poe; 
or the description of the raft. journey down the 
Mississippi in Huckleberry Finn. That rhythm 
is in a modern writer like Hemingway. Mr. 
Gorer takes the psychologists’ view. The child 
has been pushed by its parents to the limit. of 
its capacity; it becomes insatiable “for signs. of 
love reassuring it that it is worthy of love and 
therefore of success.”. If nobody is there, if there 
is no one paying attention and one is alone, doubt 
begins to gnaw. Americans are gregarious in 
order to maintain their self-esteem and to ‘kill 
anxiety. 

Hence the general lack of privacy which appals 
Europeans. A young person who prefers to be 
alone is, in America, an almost certain schizo- 
phrenic. The same tendency is strong in English 
working class life: I have heard a man who pre- 
ferred to sit by himself in a large canteen on the 
Clyde, described as “having something. wrong 
with him. He won’t sit with his mates.” He was 
probably -qualifying for entry into the English 
middle class; in America, we. must suppose, -he 
would. be on the way-to sissy-dom or the bottle. 

The Puritan ethic, as .Mr. Gorer says, :sup- 
ports many of the tendencies.of the American 
character. (He makes no attempt to inspect the 
minds of American Catholics; in the Pope they 
have an unassailable father-figure.) I would have 
said, for example, that Puritanism had done more 
than. merely. encourage the notion that -success 
equals virtue and is proof that one is worthy of 
love, ‘maternal or divine.. I would have said 
that. Puritan doctrine first advanced this notion. 
Again, though jit is an excellent point that the 
American system of infant-feeding, with its arbi-~ 
tary schedules has given to. many Americans an 
hysterical fear of starvation and an eagerness to 
gorge when the time comes—dyspepsia, the 
national disease—it is-also-true that Puritanism 
has traditionally given an almost religious impor- 
tance to.“ goed food.” . One is eating virtue; 
and gluttony like alcoholism is a notorious alter- 
native to sexual indulgence which the Puritan 
fears more than anything else. I very much 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Gorer’s opinion that 
Americans would sooner give away money thaft 
food: the opposite has been our experience dur+ 
ing the last two years. 

What has always struck us, of course, is the 
insecurity. of the American male in his relations 
with people and his superb confidence in the 
world of things. Here, as Mr. Gorer says, the 
Americans are not originally creative and inven- 
tive, but: are expert, as no race has been before 
them, in adaptation and diffusion: and this 
especially fits them to play an irresistible part in 
the world. They are the indispensable servants of 
the world-revolution but are evidently not cut out 
by gift or temperament to inspire it. Why 
they should not be originally creative is puzzling. 
It-is possible that the lack of the organic sense, 
the conviction that man is a machine, that ideas 
can be thought of separately and not brought into 
closer relation, that Nature is itself 2 thing, turns 
them into technicians and cuts them off from the 
chaos, the accidents and intuitions of the creative 
process. The thoughts of one’s American friends 
—and especially in their books—emerge in the 
form of brilliant. granulations, at one remove 
from the raw material. And yet the Americans 
have an effect upon us which is comparable, in 
some ways, to that of the newly-rich, artifi- 
cially hardened, able Elizabethans. But sterile 
Elizabethans; they seem capable of all, yet are 
bedevilled by their deliberateness. 

V. S. PrircHEetTt 
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THE GREEK QUARREL 


Apple of Discord. By C. M. WoopHouse. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


Col. Woodhouse became commander of the 
Allied Mission to the Greek Guerillas in the 
summer of 1943. He succeeded Brigadier 
Myers, with whom he had been: dropped by 
parachute in the Pindus Mountains in the autumn 
of °42, primarily in order to blow up the 
Gorgospotamos Bridge. It has been suggested 
that Myers was withdrawn because London and 
Cairo considered him a case of mountain mentality, 
altogether too favourable towards ELAS; Col. 
Woodhouse makes no statement to this effect 
though he mentions that the late King George II 
declared that he would abdicate if Myers returned 
to Greece. 

In this book the author’s rich background of 
personal experience in the mountains, in Athens, 
all over the place, has been rather austerely 
repressed. It is a history of political events in 

yreece from the German occupation to the 

announcement of the Truman doctrine and the 
American intervention of 1947. Its purpose is 
plainly stated in the preface. It is “to justify 
_ British policy in Greece as the only possible 
policy,” and to show “ why neither that nor any 
other policy could have completely succeeded.” 
In a footnote to the passage which deals with 
the winding up of his mission Col. Woodhouse 
states equally plainly, by implication, his con- 
ception of his assignment : 

If there had been no AMM in Greece from 1942 
the communists would have been in total control 
of Greece when the Germans left. The western 
Allies must then have cither left Greece to be 
forcibly incorporated in the USSR or fought their 
way back into Greece in order forcibly to restore 
the old regime. 

The whole thesis is an extremely debatable one. 
It has served as the basis of a policy which so far 
has helped to bring little but disaster to Greece. 
By acting upon it, by committing: itself to the 
extreme Right, instead of attempting to con- 
solidate and extend the centre, British policy has 
contributed to the present situation which is 
nearer total failure than incomplete success. True 
the centre in Greece is politically weak, but that 
does not mean to say it is non-existent. There is 
always a centre everywhere, but if it is squeezed 
from the Right it bulges towards the Left. It is 
interesting to note how rather inconsistently 
pessimistic Col. Woodhouse now is about the 
future. 

In his concluding chapter, he appears to regard 
Greece as dominated, economically and 
geographically, by the Balkans, and destined to 
be absorbed into the Slav Soviet bloc ; from this 
point of view any policy was a counsel of despair. 

The emphasis throughout is_ exclusively 
political. Political events and configurations, and 
of personalities only the political aspects are 
described in exhaustive, sometimes indeed almost 
exhausting detail. Everything is subordinated to 
the main thesis and this no doubt accounts for 
the impression one gets of a quite unwitting 
obfuscatory process at work as one reads on 
through the labyrinthine complexities of resistance 
groups, Left and Right, collaborationists, political 
parties. In teasing them all out Col. Woodhouse 
has performed a notable feat of political dissec- 
tion; all the organs are neatly exposed and 
labelled, even if the conspectus remains strictly 
anatomical. The writing, though often entertain- 
ing, is inclined to be over-elaborate. At times it 
is like listening to a marathon discourse by a 
defensive foreign office spokesman who has not 
quite digested his Henry James. Equivocation, 
prompted, no doubt, by the intention of being 
scrupulously fair, is a favourite device. Thus we 
are told of King George II that “ those who have 
tried to do justice to (him) have found it 
dangerously easy to be unjust to the Greek 
people ; the converse is equally true.”” Of EAM: 
“One maintains that EAM/ELAS was the: tool 
of a ruthless conspiracy of Slavophil Communists; 
the other maintains that EAM/ELAS embodied 


every progressive force in Greece. The important 

thing about these two statements is that both are 

perfectly true.”” And of ELAS units in the field: 
the distrust felt by the BMM towards them in 
areas where they coexisted with their rivals was 
based not upon the conviction that they were 
communists (which most of them were not) or that 
they were politically unreliable (a judgment which 
meant nothing to nine BLO’s out of ten) but upon 
the fact that they could not be relied upon to fight 
the enemy in the way that the strategy of the 
Middle East Command required. .. . 
The revelation that from a certain point in 1943 


ELAS became increasingly. preoccupied with © 


future political considerations, and started hoard- 
ing arms, has become a familiar argument for 
apologists of British policy who now tend to 
produce it as their ace of trumps. But if, as 
Col. Woodhouse maintains, “the suspicion that 
the British authorities . . . intended to reimpose 
the monarchy on Greece willy nilly . . . became 
a certainty in their minds even before it became 
true ’’ (how long before we are not told) it explains 
a great deal. The old zoo slogan, cet animal est 
méchant ! quand on l’attaque il se défend, applies 
to creatures of all political complexions. There 
can be little doubt that the determination to 
reinstall the monarchy had the effect of polarising 
the latent political conflict inside Greece. 

In dealing with the events of December 3rd, 
1944, in Athens, Col. Woodhouse is less than fair 
tothe Left. Granted that “if the conflict had not 
come about in that way it would have come about 
in another,” yet the actual circumstances, as 
described by the scrupulously non-partisan 
McNeill and others, are curiously typical of the 
entire pattern of events. McNeill describes how 
at the critical moment in Constitution Square 
**a man dressed in military uniform, but not in 
the grey of the police, suddenly ran out from the 
H.Q. building, shouted ‘ Shoot the bastards!’ 
crouched down on one knee and began to fire. . . 
The crowd was taken completely by surprise.” 
Col. Woodhouse has it that: “‘ When the crowd 
of demonstrators . . . closed with the police, 
several policemen fired into them, which was 
exactly the object for which the KKE_ had 
assembled them there.” Later he quotes an 
incontestably expert policeman as saying “‘ It was 
worse than a crime it was a blunder.” This was, 
I assume, the same expert whom I met in Athens 
last April, and who still thought, or said that he 
thought—that the whole trouble might have been 
avoided if the police had not fired. This is beside 
the point. What is significant is Col. Woodhouse’s 
tendency to attribute diabolically premeditated 
motives to the KKE leadership. He appears to 
suffer here from what might be termed in- 
telligence agent’s occupational paranoia. Some- 
times he gives you the impression that he admired 
—purely professionally, of course—the KKE for 
activities which, if planned, were planned all 
wrong. In fact its strategy seems to have suffered 
from a fatal isolationist tendency. No doubt the 
KKE would return the compliment and maintain 
that this was due to the diabolical machinations of 
Col. Woodhouse. 

But when all is said and done, the book remains 
an important contribution to the period. The 
average reader, may find it hard in places to 
see the wood for the trees, and like so much 
contemporary history it really needs to be read 
accompanied by some strictly objective gloss 
which, of course, there is nobody to supply. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


THE GREAT GODDESS 


The Gate of Horn. By G. R. Levy. 
Faber. £2. 2s. 


In a world of Pelicans and Digests some sub- 
jects can still defy simplification. The history of 
the sliding, ambiguous ideas and emotions under- 
lying the development of religions is certainly 
one of them. Yet there are ways of being more 
or less difficult. It is, for example, possible to 
mark out a trend of thought and so to dragoon the 
details that they line up obediently as illustra- 
tions. Or it is possible, as Miss Levy has done, 
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to amass quantities of detail and allow general 
ideas to arise occasionally from them. - This js 
one of the more difficult ways. Like creatures 
in a dense forest, exciting ideas peer out at the 
reader. But they turn tail, and when next a pair 
of eyes is seen it is difficult to know whether they 
belong to the identical beast. 

The Gate of Horn is an attempt to interpret 
early religious concepts and to show how far they 
survived to “become eventually part of the in- 
tellectual life of Europe.” As. soon as mounting 
self-consciousness gave man an agonising sense 
of separation from the whole, he strove to re-unite 
himself through participation. This impulse, 
continuously refining itself and losing force, was 
sp the strongest motive behind all religion and 

art. 

In its most primitive form it gave rise to a 
conception of a return to the primal substance 
leading to rebirth, an idea personified in the Great 
Goddess or Earth Mother in all her bewilder- 
ing manifestations. A hundred thousand years 
ago Old Stone Age hunters were carving inspired 
figures of this goddess, and pursuing the chthonic 
aspects of the notion, Miss Levy believes, in 
“the recognition of a single life-giving substance 
based on the age-long stability of the cave.” This 
identification of the cave with the womb is a 
familiar one; those who accept it naturally see 
its continuation in the earthfast megalithic burial 
chambers of the west European New Stone Age. 
Here the Earth Mother, sometimes represented 
by highly stylised reliefs or by pairs of breasts 
carved from the rough stones of the tomb walls, 
is conceived as the home of the dead as well as 
the power for rebirth. 

The shift in experience and desire, however, 
that went with the supercession of hunting by 
farming in the New Stone Age inevitably led 
to changes in belief, The Great GoddeSs lived 
on, but there was added to her, often as her son, 
a Dying God symbolic of the rise and fall of 
the seasons. Far more revolutionary, of far more 
profound significance for the future of civilisa- 
tion, was the next phase when the Dying God 
was allied with a celestial divinity, normally a sun 
god, who stood for the newly apprehended idea of 
cosmic order, of cyclic regularity. The ancient 
female principle, the simple receptivity and crea- 
tivity of earth, was defeated and masculinity 
asserted its triumph. ‘ 

This story finds what is for us its most signifi- 
cant illustration in Greece. The surviving art 
of the Minoan civilisation, the famous statuettes, 
the gay paintings of court ladies, the scenes of 
girls sharing with boys in the ritual bull games, 
suggest that the Great Goddess had here her 
most brilliant, her most debonair achievement. 
It was the Indo-European invaders, high pas- 
toralists with a patriarchal organisation who 
enforced the Olympian victory, enthroned 
Zeus and prepared the way for the rule 
of Apollonian intellect. The creation of men’s 
deepest desire could not die, the Goddess was re- 
born as Artemis, Aphrodite, Hera; even as 
Athena. Yet while the spirit of Homer was in the 
ascendancy, it was hostile to the ancient rites, 
it was an heroic humanism, a glorification of the 
individual man in his own strength. This was 
something even more remote from daemonic par- 
ticipation than the parallel ethical development of 
the Hebrews with its bold new doctrine “a con- 
trite heart is ‘better than sacrifice.” But the 
promptings of the subconscious cannot be denied. 
Through the austere heroic tradition rose 
Dionysus who “brought back into Greece the 
possibility of human participation in the divine 
life,” and Orpheus, who extended this largely 
physical communion to embrace the world of 
intellectual imagination. Miss Levy finishes her 
picture by suggesting the blending of these ele- 
ments not only in Greek drama whose ritual 
origins are well known, but also in the thought 
of Greek philosophers and scientists. 

In the dense texture of this book, full of in- 
formation, loaded with photographs and draw- 
ings, it is hard either to praise or to criticise 
with any exactness. There is a question of 
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method that demands to be singled out. During 
the past twenty years the facts of early European 
history, the movements of peoples, the growth 
of cultures, has been established with remark- 
able precision. The forms of their spiritual life, 
of ritual and belief, still wait to be distinguished. 
The Gate of Horn neglects to do this, it is too 
universal in its approach, flitting lightly through 
time and space.to the Incas and Mayas, to modern 
primitives from Esquimaux to Australian aborigi- 
nes, lingering in the Pacific among the fashion- 
able islanders of Malekula. Religious manifesta- 
tions may have a peculiar universality, yet there 
would have been evident value in using precise 
historical analysis to see how far religious 
changes were spontaneous, how often they were 
due to historical events, to migrations and cul- 
tural borrowings. Lost opportunities of this kind 
are particularly flagrant for the prehistoric West. 
It is well known that the megalithic tombs of 
neolithic Europe and their associated fertility 
symbols were the work of farming communities 
with close Mediterranean relationships, while it 
was the early Bronze Age invaders, pastoralists 
with Indo-European antecedents, who introduced 
sacred buildings such as Stonehenge that have no 
fertility. associations and may legitimately be 
assigned to some barbarous counterpart of Zeus. 
By treating the whole of western prehistory as an 
indivisible mass Miss Lewy has lost ar interesting 
contribution to her story. 

A minor point of criticism is the omission of 
the sexual element from the picture of the most 
primitive European religion. There is no word 
of the phalloi that are as frequent as the female 
statuettes equally in the Old Stone Age and the 
New, while many will find the identification of 
free-standing, oil-anointed pillars as an “ embodi- 
ment of the Mother Goddess” to be altogether 
incredible. ; 

Perhaps after all one should leave this book 
thinking of the present rather than of the past. 
For a hundred thousand years our ancestors satis- 
fied the dark side of their understanding by ritual 
participation in a divine unity. What will happen 
now that our only entries to this numinous world 
are through individual sexual life and the narrow- 
ing vision of a handful of artists working in isola- 
tion from their society? JACQUETTA HAWKES 
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OUR MENTAL POWERS 


The Reach of the Mind. By J.B. Rune. Faber. 
Ios. 6d. 


It is now eighteen years since Dr. Rhine began 
his celebrated work at Duke University, U.S.A., 
on telepathy and clairvoyance. During those 
eighteen years there has been an immense de- 
velopment of what has come to be called “para- 
psychology,” defined as “a branch of psychology 
which deals with mental and behavioural pheno- 
mena that appear to require principles not at 
present recognised.” — 

As a result of the work of Carington, Tyrrell 
and Soal in England and of Rhine and his co- 
workers in the U.S.A., telepathy, the being aware 
of what is going on in another person’s mind 
otherwise than by inference from the behaviour of 
his body, and clairvoyance, the awareness ‘of 
objects or events without the use of the bodily 
senses, may now be taken as established facts. 
More recently, pre-cognitive telepathy, the being 
aware of what is about to happen in another per- 
son’s mind but has not happened yet, has been 
added, and in Dr. Rhine’s present bock there is an 
account of pre-cognitive clairvoyance. 

The chief novelty of the book is, however, 
what Dr. Rhine calls psycho-kinesis (PK), the 
name given to the process whereby the mind by 
willing produces an effect upon physical objects 
without the intervention of the body. The PK 
experiments were mainly carried out with dice. 
The dice were thrown sometimes by hand, some- 
times by mechanical means—“ they were thrown 
by gravity alone after being released by a trap 
arrangement”—and “the subject is instructed 
to will the dice to land with a specified face or 
combination of faces uppermost.” 

Here is an account of a typical PK test: 

Let us say the target chosen for the run was 
sevens. The subject was asked to shake the dice 
in the cup and throw them on to a padded table 
top. “The upper faces were observed, called aloud, 
and recorded by the experimenter. All the sevens 
combinations (6 and 1, .5 and.2, 4 and 3) were 
circled on the record sheet and, after each run of 
12 throws, the hits were counted and the score put 
down. Two sevens were, on the average, to be 
expected from pure chance in a run of twelve 
throws. 

With his usual thoroughness Rhine carried out 
thousands of experiments of this kind and found 
that many, in fact most of his subjects tended to 
record scores which were above chance, though no 
scores were so markedly above chance as in the 
cases of telepathy and clairvoyance which have on 
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Occasions yielded runs of one hundred per cent 
correct calling, that is to say, runs in which the 
order of 25 cards lying face downwards jn a pack 
(clairvoyance), or looked at seriatim by an 
observer (telepathy) was correctly stated by “ the 
subject.” However, the mathematicians, when 
appealed to, pronounced the PK scores to be so 
markedly in excess of chance that the odds against 
a purely chance explanation were astronomical. 

If chance is ruled out, what hypotheses re- 
main? Fraud? There is no conclusive disproof 
but the arguments against fraud are to my mind 
overwhelming, the chief being psychological. Is 
it really credible, one asks oneself, that over a 
period of eighteen years a group of men and 
women running into hundreds should have been 
willing to engage in long exhausting and fre- 
quently boring experiments with no other purpose 
than that of making fools of one another and of 
the public? Is it, further, credible that, if they 
had done so, nobody would have given the game 
away? 

Assuming that we accept the results at their 
face value, what conclusions are we entitled to 
draw? First, a definite faculty seems to be in- 
volved. That this is so is illustrated by the 
phenomenon of “declines.” Nearly all the 
extra-chance scores are registered in the first two 
or three runs. The faculty, in other words seems 
to get fatigued. 

Secondly, the faculty is mental, not physical. 
Take clairvoyance; if some physical emanation 
from the cards influenced the card guesser, you 
would expect its force to diminish with the dis- 
tance of the guesser from the cards but it does 
not. Similarly with the PK effect; if a physical 
force emanating from the willer affectec the move- 
ments of the dice, you would expect the force to 


. be focused more effectively upon one object than 


upon a considerable number. But it was not so; 
on the contrary, the highest PK results were 
achieved when a. considerahle number of dice 
were used. Thirdly, the PK faculty is not 
abnormal but normal; most people have it in 
some degree. 

What then? One inference seems inescapable. 
There is a spiritual or mental element in the 
human personality not explicable in terms of, 
or resolvable into, physical constituents. In this 
sense, Dr. Rhine claims, we have settled by ex- 
perimental methods the time-honoured contro- 
versy as to whether man has a soul. He deduces 
as further conclusions, first, that the hypothesis 
that something survives bodily death is reinforced 
since, (a) there is apparently a non-bodily “some- 
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thing ”; and: (b) if minds do survive bodies, they 
must be discarnate ahd their communications, 
therefore, must be extra-sensory. 

Dr. Rhine also seems to think that the establish- 


ment of extra-sensory modes of communication | 


makes for higher morality and world peace. This 
seems to be a piece of American optimism, 
based on the naive assumption that the more 
people can communicate with and know about 
one another, the more they will like each other. 
There seems to be no ground for this assump- 
tion. : 

The important question is whether the P 
effect is credible. Is it, that is to say, really 
credible that minds can by willing produce 
a direct effect upon the movements of matter at a 
distance? The answer is that we are-not entitled 
to dismiss it as incredible so long as we have to 
admit, (a) that minds do constantly produce 
direct effects upon those pieces of matter which 
are brains and bodies, as when I will to lift my 
arm; and (b) that we have not the faintest idea 
how they do so. 

While the manner of mind-body interaction re- 
mains so completely mysterious, we are not en- 
titled to deny the possibility of mind-object inter- 
action. The only really plausible arguments I 
can find against the hypothesis are that, if it were 
true, it is difficult to understand how mankind 
could ever have laid it down that “ watched. pots 
never boil,” and that so many people share my 
belief in the natural malignarcy of inanimate 
objects. 

While the matter of this book is fascinating, 
the manner is frequently distressing. Dr. Rhine 
is extremely long-winded and apt to be platitudin- 
ous. He uses horrible words like “randomize ” 
and shares to the full the American predilection 
for high-sounding semi-technical words. The 
book abounds in sentences like “half of the social 
toxicity of the cerebrocentric view of man lies 
in the fact that it allows no true volitional free- 
dom” which, being interpreted, means, I think, 
that to hold that the brain rather than the mind is 
the source of human activity is to deny freewill 
and that this is bad for society. 


C. E. M. Joap 
CONFUCIUS 
The First Holy One. By Maurice COo.tis. 
Faber. 18s. 


The nine chapters of this book deal with Con- 
fucius himself and with persons whom the author 
regards as eminent Confucians, down tothe ninth 


century A.D. It is intended to give pleasure rather 
than to instruct. It is evidently addressed to 
the widest possible public; but there is much in 
it which should serve as a useful stimulus 
to the specialist. Mr. Collis, who does not read 
Chinese, hes had to rely on the work of sino- 
logues, and in as far as his book shows inade- 
quacies and misapprehensions, the blame falls as 
much on us (the specialists) as on Mr. Collis him- 
self. Even so, I think it may be justly said that 
he has not availed himself to the full of the 
sources which European learning provides. He 
makes mistakes which he certainly would not 
have made if he had developed the habit of glanc- 
ing through back numbers of learned magazines, 
such as the Bulletin de Ecole d’Extréme-Orient. 
His rather casual attitude towards his sources is 
shown by the fact that he attributes two books to 
the wrong Giles. Spelling mistakes in Chinese, 
Indian and European.names are so numerous as 
to give the book an air of positive illiteracy. 
The main fault of the book (and here I think 
the blame rests entirely on Mr. Collis’s sources) 
is that it regards the Confucianism of the Middle 
Ages as a doctrine of immemorial antiquity. Mr. 
Collis speaks as though the Four Books (a cate- 
gory unknown till the twelfth century A.D.) were 
already canonical before the Christian era. In 
an interior monologue a Ja Lytton Strachey he 
makes a seventh century Emperor say to him- 
self that he was “Son of Heaven, the representa- 
tive of the unknown God on earth. The Confu- 
cian system would be restored in its entirety, the 
ritual sacrifices, The Four Books . . .” This 
shows the danger of the literary method which 
we may call “ putting ideas into people’s heads.” 
In the seventh century the Four Books, as a 
category, did not exist, and only one of them, the 
Analects. of Confucius, had any repute. Even 
the most casual general reader is, I think, likely 
to feel that the title of the book is misleading. 
It is not a book about Confucius, and most of 
its contents have no relation to him save for the 
fact that the characters who figure in these 
pages were his compatriots. Mr. Collis seems 
at times to have twinges of conscience about this. 
Thus the chapter on the historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
is headed “ A Great Confucian,” a procedure that 
requires some explanation, in view of the fact that 
this historian has constantly been blamed for his 
Taoist bias. The poet Ch’ii Yiian is also re- 
ferred to as a “celebrated Confucian,” which 
seems to me quite arbitrary and to raise the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Collis ought not somewhere to 
have defined what he means by “Confucian.” 
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. For the author’s failure to relate ideas to con- 
creté environment his sources are also to blame. 
It is true that when he says that “everything 
necessary to the understanding of Chinese civili- 
sation” happened before the end. of the first cen- 
B.C., he is advancing what he calls a “ para- 
dox,” which I take to mean a view that he knows 
is untrue. But even this fancy could not have 
come into his head if his attention had ever been 
drawn to the vast concrete changes that happened 
after the Christian era; for example, the general 
use of oxen for ploughing, the linking up of the 
great river-systems, the, change from barter to a 
true money-economy, the final establishment of 
silver as the common medium of exchange, the 
rise of a mercantile class—I mention only a few 
items as they occur to me. But sinologues have 
for the most part treated ideas as though they 
dropped from the sky and then existed in a social 
vacuum, and it is not surprising that Mr. Collis 
should follow suit. The one concrete matter to 
which he gives attention is geography. How de- 
lightfal that a short volume of this kind should 
be provided with four maps! The illustrations 
are excellent and in the notes to them. at the end 
of the book the author shows himself very much 
at home in Asiatic art-history. His spelling, 
however, does not improve. In writing Dr. 
Bachhofer’s name he wavers; with regard to Lord 
Curzon he is at least consistent, calling him thrice 
over “Lord Curson.” I must end by saying that 
I am sure my view of this book is not at all a 
representative one and am confident that it will 
do exactly what it set out to do—give pleasure 
to a very wide public. ARTHUR WALEY 


VICTORIANUS MAXIME 


To-day and Yesterday. By G. M. Younc. 
Rupert Hart-Davies. 8s. €d. 


In our.dealings with the surviving Victorians 
we find ourselves now in that most idyllic of rela- 
tionships, the grand-filial. Idyllic, for do not the 
grey-haired with their grand-childfen in the go- 
cart recapture something of the tranquility of a 
Morland engraving, suggest some scene of quict 
sentiment where the apples are perpetually ripe 
and the garlands perpetually hang? Mr. G. M. 
Young, a self-confessed, an impenitent Victorian, 
has evidently entered this happy period. , In the 
introduction to a new collection of random essays 
and addresses, he writes: ; 

What keeps me going is the firm, and very 
pleasant, conviction that the younger generation arc 
worth talking to: and the discovery, even more 
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agreeable, that they are“willing to listen. In fact, 
sometimes I feel that we ate in league against 
the years between, and that to be tolerated in these 
grim Forties is my reward for having kept silent 
in the dirty Twenues. 


There speaks the true grandfather with his 
vindictive spit at the sons who overthrew him, as 
all sons must, and the bond of sympathy with 
the sons’ sons in whom the same blood runs but 
not directed towards the passionate struggle. Yes, 
we can now listen to Grandad but only because 
eur fathers overthrew him and broke his hold. 

In the case of Mr. Young (whom we should be 
most likely to find one afternoon taking tea 
and buttered toast at one of the Conservative 
clubs) we shall be rewarded with uncom- 
monly good talk about a surprisingly wide 
variety of subjects. He writes, among other 

about Mr. Gladstone, life in the Inns of 
Court in Shakespeare’s time, George IV, Virgil 
and Horace, the age of Tennyson, Burke, and 
Rights and Duties in the modern state. And how 
well he talks at his best, how vividly he can fix a 
character for us by a picture, as in this 
on Thackeray : 


The railway is the great Victorian symbol, and 

I often picture the people of that age as a railway 

crowd, all pushing, scrambling, and shoving— 

’ packwards or forwards—at once . . . and among 

them I see a passenger Whose joy is darkened by 

one anxiety—he is not quite sure if his ticket en- 
titles him to travel first class. 


What we may particularly notice in these essays 
is the width of the reference and the range of the 
knowledge. For Mr. Young belongs before the 
period of dangerous specialisation, before the 
split in our culture really gaped. For example, 
to the educated Victorian, with his cases of fossils 
and his collection of shells, science was not some- 
thing that the humanists had to oppose, but 
something that had to be synthesised and recon- 
ciled (Tennyson, he points out, became univer- 
sally read when he succeeded, on a popular level, 
in doing this, even at the cost of being sometimes 
“embarrassingly silly.” Incidentally it is pleasant 
to have Victorian authority for the epithet which 
caused quite @ flutter some months ago when Mr. 
Auden used it in the same connectien). By the 
end of the 1914 war the gulf between science and 
humanism seemed complete, and it has not yet 
been bridged. The importance of bridging it is 
ene of the horses Mr. Young continually rides. 
Another is the importance of educating the young 
between fifteen and eighteen. This is a main plank 
in his programme of aristocratising our democ- 


racy. It would be disastrous, he suggests, if 
two that matter especially to us in the 
aristocratic conception were lost. The first, the 
training of children in the passage from adoles- 
cence to manhood; the second, the sense of stock 
and continuity. 

In the revolt against Victorianism too much 
was lost; and if there is a lesson to be learnt from 
Mr. Young (and of course the Victorians are in- 
veterate preachers) it is that we-must pick up 
again the threads that seem to have been dropped, 
that we must reclaim our ancestors. These essays 
are too diverse in subject to have a common 
theme: but this is one of the threads that keep 
recurring. T. C. Worsley 
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Only Mr. Murry could have done it: to his 
latest collection of essays he has added a fore- 
word repudiating most of what he says in the 
book. The argument and the refutation are 
equally emphatic, for Mr. Murry has an odd way 
of moving from a certainty that some idea is true 
toa certainty that the same idea is false without 
passing through any intermediate degrees of 
doubt. His present subject is pacifism. He 
believed for a time, not only in the wickedness of 
war, but in the futility of nation-scale efforts to 
create a peaceful society, and he suggested, in the 
manner of Robert Owen, that men should be 
educated into Socialism by living together in 
small communities where property was pooled 
and competition eliminated. Eight years of such 
communities, and Mr. Murry has been educated 
out of Socialism—and of pacifism. 
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Other ideologies have been in the past the 
objects of Mr. Murry’s ambivalence. He is, I 
suppose, a “‘ dialectical ’’ thinker, but the process 
is a wasting one: thesis, antithesis, spiritual 
phthisis. Yet he has an astonishing virtuosity of 
mind, to which turns-about and somersaults 
come all too easily, and for which the interesting, 
unexpected angle has a potent, morbid fascination. 
With Mr. Murry’s virtuosity goes 4 striking 
faculty of intellectual insight or, as he might 
himself prefer to call it, of imagination. This 
is his secret as a critic and biographer. Mr. 
Murry on Keats or Shakespeare or Jesus or 
Lawrence is often said to be Mr: Murry on Mr. 
Murry, yet such is Mr. Murry’s gift for entering 
the mind of another writer, or immersing himself 
in the personality of‘the*man he is concerned as 
a critic to explore, that he does seem in some 
peculiar sense to become the person he ‘is 
describing. 

Less than half the essays in the present volume 
are on literary matters. The rest have to do with 
politics and religion, and Mr. Murry employs 
again the same technique he has used with such 
interesting results as a critic and biographer. But 
here the results are more often than not confusing. 
He was for Vichy in 1941 and for De Gaulle in 
1947, almost as if he wished to be-perverse ; but 
his every utterance is qualified by another, or 
contradicted or altered in its meaning. Mr. 
Murry went from poetry to politics through a 
heavy mist of German metaphysics (is he not the 
Carlyle of the twentieth century ?) and what’ he 
has to say is distressingly ambiguous. He 
specifies his mission among pacifists as promoting 
the “ purgation of conscience by consciousness,” 
which seems to me to make rio kind of sense. 
Other sayings can ‘be understood ‘as advocatirig 
Trotskyism, Fascism, quietism, monasticism, 
Transport House socialism, Anglicanism or the 
primitivistn of D. H. Lawrence. When Mr. 
Murry is not baffling, he is on occasion wildly 
wrong. But the most surprising thing of all that 
strikes the reader of the present book is how often 
Mr. Murry is right. He has a way of being right, 
moreover, just where one could wish that he were 
wrong. MAURICE CRANSTON 
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eppointment. will be to candidates 

who possess either a Univ. or Diploma 

in Social ore pity, Fg 

increments mee a p.a. Duties 

re ae can cae te ee ok 
; will necessitate exp. 

ohne nermal home life (incl 


eam. A 4 lorsed “* "s 2 
stuting age, qualifics. and exp. and eaccom- 
penied by copies of 3 > 
should me by A . There is 
no pr ic. form or list of duties. Can- 


vessing in any form, either directly /indirectly, 
i ification. O. A. Radley, Town 

k. Civic , Leeds, 1. 
Univ College “of Swansea. The Council of 
the College invites en. for post of Lec- 
wrer in Social Science Supervisor of 
Studies for the ‘ie in Social 


Cert., or a Diploma approv 
tion of Psychiatric Social Tal Workers, and should 
have had- exp. in social work. Salary will be 
in accordance with scale laid down by Joint 
Negotiating Committee, namely £370 rising by 
annual increments of £550 p.a. incl. of cost of 
living allowance. Appointment will be subject 
to provisions ef Local Govt. Superann. Act, 
1037. Use ef a car is essential for the appoint- 
ment and if the officer’s private car is used, 
travelling allowances will be paid on County 
Scale Ss _ — e force. Applic. — 
with fu etails of appointment ma 
The oe bay AS Otticer, 
The Castle, ) npr 
forms should be returned by 31 3 August 194 1948. 
| ge ae College, G: stown, 


of ict in English from Jan. 1949. Sal. 


Soule : tsk £559 x £25 £700; one: 
fa2s x £25—£575. Temporary cost of living 
dlowance is Previous exp. and aca- 


étmic qualifics. may be taken into account 
when fsiig oe ge partics. & applic. 
forms from A. Registrar, with 
whom epplics are be Tedend by Sept. 1s. 


HE Central — Eager J for Health 4 

invites applics. for appointment o juca- 
tion Officer at a . Salary of £650 p.a. 
Duties will consist | y of lecturing to vari- 
ous types of a s throughout the country 
on general health education, including sex 
education and b s standard of 
lecturing ability is essential. Appropriate 


travelling and subsistence allowances. Staff 
Pension Fund. Forms of applic. and further 
— may be obtained from Medical Adviser 
& See., Central Council for Health Education, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Sq. W.C, on re- 
ctipt of a s.a. foolscap env. and must be re- 
turned, tog. with copies of two recent testi- 
monials by August 27, 1948. 
R OYAL Helloway College, Univ. of London. 
Applics. invited for post of Residence 
Officer. Candidates should be women grads. 
in any Faculty, including the College of Estate 
Management, and should be prepared to take 
responsibility for certain administrative and 
other duties, inclg. the arrangements for con- 
ferences in vacations. Intial salary will be 
from £400 to £450 p.a., according to qualifics. 
and exp., together with board and residence. 
Further partics. may be oy from Princi- 
Rl Royal Holloway ane. 5 nglefield Green, 
urey, to whom a Should be sent by 


Sept. 4. Successful oie will be expected 


© take up duties early in Oct., 1948. 


Loc. Applics. invited for the post of non- 
resident Assistant Mistress et, school 
feined) at Ashford i ’ 
Middx., to teach aged 3-5 yrs. fa 
scale, Forms uc. Officer 
ie County Hail, _ 
¥ {s@.e. necessary). Aug 
2, wessing disqualifies. {(1734).. - 





in first place; salary according 

‘Applics., full personal partics., names of 

2 refs., date go gn 
a Ss su 





, Surrey. 

pie Hull Community Council propose w 
-> yr i f vot order de 
commencing of £500 pa. =i to de- 
velop their work as a Council of Social Ser- 
vice, and invite . from those who 
possess . in the of social service, pref. 
Shh welding to acl ecttna. ics. to the 
Hon. Secy. Hull Community >» 108 
Westbourne Ave. Hull, by Aug. 28. ; 
NIVERSITY of Edinburgh, Assistantship 
in Political Economy. The University 


Assistantship in Politica’ 
be £400 p.a. and the Assistant will be expected 
to up duty on Oct. + es Seay 
Court will be prepared to B yn nnnn making 
grant ds the exp removal. ‘Agglcs. 
with the names of 2 refs. "| ana Se. 
a oe SS eres ity by Aug. 31. 
U D House School, Putney. 
invited for post of Headmistress of Burford 
House School, 104, West Hill, Putney, S.W.15, 
a Junior Schoo! taking 24 specially 
cabsceed girls of good intelligence, med 
secondary and technical schools. A; 





Applics ‘ 


— be et 45 = have exp. dealing 

difficult practical interest in 
pa Bo gh t and residential exp. 
are desirable. Hi will be respon- 


sible for the home life and leisure activities 
of the girls, their placing on leaving school and 
after-care supervision. Salary £330 to uct 
plus full residential emoluments. The Schoc 

which is being re-equipped, will be uns 


shortly. Applics., stati age and exp., in 
writing to the t at the School. 
.C.C. Education r’s Department. Ap- 


plics. invited from women for appointment 
as after-care officer. Salary £425 by {25 to 
£550 a year. Duties may include all types of 
after-care work (approved schools and residen- 
tial schoo!s, etc.). Week-end and evening duty 
may be involved. Due it will be given 
to possession of a Social Science Diploma and 
or exp. in social work but not so as necessarily 
to exclude applicants without those qualifics. 
on form obtainable (s.a. foolscap env. 
necessary), from Education Officer (Estab. / 2), 
County Hall, London, S.E.1, to be returned 
October 16. (1817.) 
.C.C. Applics. invited for post of resident 
Assistant Master at Grafham Grange School 
for Educationelly Sub-normal Junior Boys, 
Bramley, near Guildford, : &. Ability to play 
the piano desirable. Sal.—Burnham scale plus 
2 increments carried beyond max. Emolu- 
ments of boarding, lodging (single quarters) 
and washing, in consideration of supervisory 
duties outside school hours. Applic. forms 
from Educ. Officer o S/5), County Hall, 
. S.E.1 (s.a.ce. necessary), 
] . 28. Canvassing disqualifies. 
NTAIN “Fiospical Management ed 
mittee, Tooting Grove, S.W.17. A 
invited for post of Psychiatric Social aioe 
at the Fountain Hospital for mentally defec- 
tive children and adult females. Salary £370— 
£20—{530 p.a., with addition up to £75 p.a. 
according to exp. Applics. within 14 days with 
details of exp. and qualifics. and names and 
addresses of two referees to Secretary at 
above address. 
ITIZENS’ Advice Bureaux, Travelline 
Officer for Wales. The National Council 
of Social Service invite applics. from persons 
who have a thorough knowledge of the Social 
Services, statutory and voluntary, and of the 
local government system; able to speak in pub- 
lic and with a. knowledge of Welsh. Head- 
warters will be in Cardiff. Salary in range of 
375 according to qualifics., plus travelling 
and subsistence allowances on uncil’s scale: 
superann. scheme. Applics, which should not 
include testimonials, should be sent by Aug. 
eS to — Sec., hy Council of Social 


of Seotlend i Sal. £400 
A. weeks iday. App! cants should 
| ~ cen subjects normally 


t by the N.C.L. ho to J. P. M. 
wae NS = RCLE, illicoul- 





W Sco ied 
yi ‘4 exptr 
teacher ~ 2 mns' Box 4867. 





ealth, 68 St. Giles’ St. Nerwich. Applics. 
must be rectived by August 31. 

Y Goat man, 25/35, reqd. assist Secretary. 

a for man with initiative and 

350. Interest in 

National 


CITIZENS’ Advice Bureaux workers wanted 
by elfare Avsociati 


Family W tion in their 
Central London Bureaux. Applicants should 
have Social Diploma or similar quali- 


fication and must be between 25 and 45. Six 
months’ training given. Salary £250 to £300. 
Easy hours, would suit married Social Worker. 
Applications should be made to F: 
Assoc. 296 eae oer a Rd. 
UNIVERSITY College, London b+ in- 

vited from women, pref. grads., for post of 
Warden of Hostel for 40 women students. 
Partics. from Secretary, University College, 
pon ag aero Gower Si. W.C.1, to whom applics. 

ATIONAL — of oe has vacancies 


for Tra’ ser, Vacation Work 
pl MB nd-Typists. For details, 
send S.A.E. to 3 Endslei G., WK.z. 


ETHNAL Green. Applics. invited for post 
of Club Leader (man). Full range of Clubs 
and Play Centres. Woman leader also employed 
and voluntary help available. New premises 
being completed now under Min. of Educ. per- 
mit. Salary £250 p.a., with good unfurn. fiat 
above club premises, heating and light included. 
Part-time work considered. Fuil partics. of age, 
qualifics., training and exp., with copies of two 
testimonials and names of two refs., to Warden, 
ot on: oe . oa 3 Old ‘Nichol St., 
y it 
Rast "Suits: k end og oom Hospital, Ipswich, 
350 beds. Domestic Supervisor reqd. with 
previous exp. of institutional management. 
sal. £240 resident. Apply Matron 
for further partics. 
ASSISTANT required at the Hungerford 
Hostel. Work involves administration and 
maintenance of the Hostel including casework. 
a oe in ra Warden, 25A 
incott St. La 
EXCEPTIONAL Ae for youthful 
man or woman preferably with knowied 
of [oa publishing and film protean. 
Be = mrs <adepedite; commonsense; 
State age, ¢xp., salary. 
aph if ‘goats. Box 4974. 
a Is it your congern? . Barns 
Hostel School, Ancrum, Roxburghshire, a 
Rec. Resid. Special School for difficult boys, 
urgently needs a qualified teacher for General 
Subs. with Arts and Crafts this Sept. Teviot 
scale plus full board. Apply Headmaster. 
STAFFORD D.L.P. Applics. invited for 
position of Sectetary/Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with terms of National 
Agreement. Applic. forms from Mr. J. C. 
Evans, 68 Eastgate St. Stafford, to whom they 
must be returned by Sept. 13. 
TANTED: London, early autumn, inte!li- 
gent, re man under 40—for 
work with children and young people; keen 
interest social problems essential; trng. and 
exp. an advantage, but applics. welcomed from 
ex-service women and others. Sal. from £150, 
acedg. to exp., plus full residence. Box 4737. 
ACANCIES occur for men to train as 
Secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. Applicants 
should be 21-30, of good education, of definite 
Christian «xp. and must possess capacity for 
leadership and a sense of Christian vocation. 
They should have bad some exp. in work 
mows oe. Applic. in writing to: Personne! 
Y.M.C.A., 112 Gt. Russell St. W.C.1. 
URGESS Hill School, Hampstead, co 
educational day school, requires group 
teacher for Junior School ages 8-11. Resident 
or non resident post. Apply Headmaster, 11 
Oak Hill Park, Hampstead. 
WANTED: Educated Cook-housekeeper for 
small country school, 8-9 residents, near 
St. Albans. Suitable for mother with daughter 
6-14 yrs. or son under 9. Box 4157. 
WANTED —Ofiice boy or girl, for Con- 
tinental bookshop, knowledge of French 
an advantage, but not necessary; good pros- 
pects. Librairie Francaise, 17 Gillingham St. 
S.W.1. VIC. 1583. 
DITORIAL Assistant (Reader) required 
by educational publishers. Exp. essential. 
Salary £300-{£400 according to qualifications. 





OMAN with child wanted for domestic 
work in the country. Very suitable. home 
for child. Cows kept. Warm comf. quarters. 
Own bathroom. Not isolated. Box 4523. 
Appointments Wanted 
IENNESE, vegetarian, fully expd. in 
catering, housekeeping, M.O.F. Ret., secks 
int. post or working partnership in institution 
or establishment. Box 4690. 
E~:. Receptionist (Public School man) 
seeks post. Middle-aged. Write Box 407, 
ago 1, Whitefriars St., E.C.4. 
you man, efficient Secretary. Desires 
ny private enterprise for post compati- 
ble socialist views. Verbatim shorthand. Con- 
$. Hardworking. Box 4605. ; 
NGINEERING : oung administrative 
manager desires change. Secking for 
initiative and comprehensive ——- iome 
or overseas. German speaking x 4630. 
Wan 33, reqs. int. post. Sec. exp., 
sh./typing, a/cs. to T.B. Used responsi- 
bility, hes initiative. Exe. refs. Box 4471. 
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Appointments Wanted—centinusd . 
= ELLIGENT experienced woman, shert- 
owen, wants work, whole ‘part-time. 
Use pleasant eens flat, telephone, type- 

writer if required. Box 5168. 

OUNG woman, B.Sc. Econ., Socielogy, 
German, French, Typi , with proved 
organising ability, administrative, secretarial 
and research exp., seeks change of Fay with 
gd. opening. Pref. Oxford, Lond. Box 4648. 





Studentships and Fellowships 
UNIVERSITY College of Hull. The. College 
proposes to award a Post-graduate Student- 
chip in Gu in the Faculty of Arts for full-time re- 
search in Arts, or Law. 
The value of the award is £200 for one aca- 
demic year, renewable for a second veer. 


Further particulars from the Registrar to whom 


applics. (3 copies) should be sent by Aug. 30. 
SOCIAL Research. Barnett Fellowship Ten- 

able in U.S.A. One year—s500. University 
— eligible. Apply Warden, Toynbee 
Hall, London, E.1. 





Laggan, Baliantrae, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
Frorsiosa School, Epping House, Nr. Hert- 


Quaker ideas, trained staff (Mrs.) Lucia Beam- 
ish, B.A., Hons. A.R.C.M., —y 41. 
Dene, cbridge, 


LE. A group of see children and 4 
adults, creatively concerned es ee 2gr 


oa, . en r lad Guinness, 
- is Guinness, . Sc. 
~~ — "s Cross, 9 to 
: Ss 


Chambers, M.A., 
Head Mistress, Miss Theo. M. Lowe, M.A. 
Aim: to develop character and intellect, re- 
speci individuality and encourage initiative. 
'ONKTON Wyld School, Charmouth, 
. School Farm. TT. cows. Ail- 
round practical and cultural educ. fer boys 
and girls, 9-18. After S.C. pupils prepared for 
Univ. Principals: Carl and Eleanor Urban. 
PROGRESSIVE School for children up to 14 
yrs. Balanced diet. Art Cizék methods. 
eg a Tony Warner, Oakley Wood 
Sherwood, Newtun St. Cores! Devon. 
Sr. 1. CATHERINE’. Almondsbury, nr. Bris- 
tol. Co-ed.; boardmg; all ages. Overlkg. 
Channel, Welsh Hills. Vegetarian and food ce- 
ferm diet. Music, Dancing, Drama, Crafts, 
etc. vole Cooper; M.A.. and Joyce Cooper. 
YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, ro to 
University age; small classes; exceptonel 
cultural and musical opportunities, self-govern- 
ing community. September vacancies fer eges 
ro anid 11 only. 


Accommodation Vacant and Wanted 
At Notting Hill. uxur. service rooms. 
Meals. am. 40 Pembridge Villas, 
Wat. Bay. 0667. 
SUNNY Garden Fiat fac. South Hampstead. 
2 bed., rec., study, kit., bath. Good cup- 
boards, store room. Sun terrace. Sole use gar- 
den. Ideal children. 3-yr. lease. Tel. Sloane 
1992 between 10.30 and 2 Mon.-Fri., of write 
166, Terminal House, S.W.1: 
pee: in furnished flat offered to lady. 
Large bed-sitting room, use of bath, kitchen. 
Miss Starling, 1oa, Acol Rd:, N.W.6 
plED a terre. Lady will share her W est End 
~t. I og business lady, all conveniences. 





1: ARGH Studio to let, furn., all mod. conv., 
4use of big garden, in rural part Forest Hill, 
15 mins. City. 3 gms. p.w. Forest Hill 8224. 
Te Let. Large single. bed-sitting-room. 
Central. Use kitchen, bathroom. £3 3s. 
Box 4561. 
ED-room and sitting-room, well furnished 
with use of bathrm. and kitch., Bayswater 

dist.. to suit prof. woman. Box 4203. 

(CORFE Castle, Dorset. A charming old- 

worki, stone built with stone tiled roof, 

Residence. 3- 5 Beds. Bath. W.C. 2 Rec. 

Offices. Stable. Lovely Gardén 

partly walled. Also } acre pasture. Electricity 

and Water. Possession October. Full details 

Woodford White and Howell, Estate Agents, 

Swanage, Dorset. (Telephone 2015.) 
ARAVAN. New, 12-ft. 3 berth. Unique. 
/ Built Artist-Craftsman. Furnished. Com- 

plete home. £535. Exceptional value. New 

Forest. BM/STZD Leon. 

‘. DEVON. Furn. flat facing sez and estuary 

in small village. Suitable two people. Two 

large rooms, entrance lounge, kitch. and beth- 
recom. Modern conveniences, 3. gns. p.w., Jong 

let preferred. Box 4578. 

f Ps retired paying guests for small quiet 
home I[.o.M. Corresp. invited. Box 3708. 
OARD and lodging required for blind 
trainee (21 years’ old) cither West End or 

City area. Box 4812. 

ROF. couple Medicine /Econs., req. unf, 
flat. mod. rent, Lond. area. Box 3940. 
USIC Stud., pianist (male), reqs. bed-sit., 2 
meals daily, London. L. Armstrong, Hut- 

tons, — n, Henley-on-Thames. 

Ace 3 years in furn. reoms, young 

44 co om still desperately secking own home: 

3-4-roomed flat, within reach central London. 

Lambie. 1 Oxford Rd., N.4. (Archway 3273.) 
NTENTE-Cordiale.—Civil Servent (Whité- 
hall) marrying French girl September des- 

perately needs small unfurn. self-contd, flat 

London/Home Counties. Box 5072. 

OUNG business couple urgently require 
s/c. unfurnished flat. Hill, 55 Ederline Ave. 

Narbury. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. 6d, 
per line (average 6 words). Box 
Prepayment essential, Press Tuesday. Insértion 
delayed many weeks. State latestdate acceptedle, 
ro Greet Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. £471. 


Garage. 
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No, ts. extra.’ 





